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Form, Proportion and Materials for 
Boilers. 


Locomotive 





(Continued from page 293.) 

[Report of Committee of the Master Mechanics’ Association, 
precenee at the Eleventh Annual Convention, in Richmond, Va., 
fay 14, 1878.] | 
Mr. Towne invites criticism on the views he sets forth in | 
his paper, and assome matters he presents may be new to) 
many of our members, we present his paper, requesting that 
it be read to the convention, and that the matter con- 
tained be open for discussion. [Mr. Towne’s letter, 


| seichhone from it, but would not extend down as far as the | Mr. Underhill, of the Boston & Albany road, says 


mud-ring for the reason that at that point the strain would 
be compressive. | 

The Peel direction of the crack, in all ca:es reported, | 
in side k and tube sheets, was vertical, and all were in | 
plain sheets, having no Pa ges or channels, except in | 
one instance—a case re by Mr. Sedgley of the Lake | 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, in which a crack oc- | 
curred in a corrugated side sheet, ing a horizontal direc- | 


the side sheets of the fire-box corrugated as represented in | 
fig. 14, and while 8 per cent. of the whole number of steel 
side sheets in use on his road cracked during the year, 
all were plain sheets except the one referred to above. Mr. 
Sedgley states that they have much less trouble with leak- 
age at stay-bolts near the top of the fire than in the case of | 
plain sheets. 

The chairman of your committee has in use steel fire-boxes 
in 20 locomotives on the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indian- 
apolis Railroad, with channeled side sheets as represented in 
fig. 15, some of which have been in use nearly two years. 





7° ter 
water is pure; we never take out the tubes to clean them, 
never blow off our boilers unless they need repairs. I have 
boilers that have not been blown off for months.” 

Mr. Coolidge, of the Fitchburg road, says: ‘“‘ The water 
used in our boilers is generally of good quallty.” ‘The de- 
posit is mainly vegetable with the exception of that ob- 
tained in this city” (Boston). ‘“ After a service of six or 
eight years, the flues will be covered with scales of a thick 


| tion. Mr. Sedgley has a large number of boilers in use with | ness of from one sixteenth (,) to one eighth (1) of an inch.” 


Mr. Fuller, of the Atlantic & Great Western Railroad, 
says: “‘ The water on portions of our road is very much im- 
ea with lime, and it forms scale very fast, compel- 
ing the removal of tubes and crown bars about once a year 
to clean off the deposits thereon.” 


Mr. Sedgley, of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 


| Railway, states: ‘‘ We generally find it advisable to change 


the tubes of engines after a mileage of about 20,000 miles.” | 
On the Wabash Railway it is found necessary to remove the 
tubes for cleaning after a service of about eighteen months, 
and on the Vandalia Line once in every two and a half 
years, and on the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianap- 





which was submitted with the report, is omitted 
here.] 

To the question, ‘‘At what point on a straight 
boiler should the dome be situated, to give the best 
results, all things considered ?” not much difference 
of opinion is expressed. All agree that it should be, 
either directly over the tube-sheet of the fire-box, or 
at some point between that and the middle of the }4. 


fic. 73 





length of the boiler. There seems, however, to be no 

good reason for locating the centre of the dome any 
further forward than the tube-sheet, in the ordinary 
eight-wheel locomotive, for the reason that it is desira- 








ble to carry as much of the weight of the boiler on the 
drivers as possible, and also that that point is the most 
central from the points where steam is generated. 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR FIRE-BOX SHEETS. 





To this question, in former years, we received differ- 


olis road after a mileage of about 80,000 miles with 
passenger trains and 50,000 miles with freight, for 
the purpose of cleaning the tubes and crown sheets. 
our committee are strongly impressed with the 
opinion that greater attention should be given to the 
quality of water used in locomotive boilers on many 
of the roads, particularly in localities in the Northern 
and Western States, and believe that it would be econ- 


eS eS ee 8) omy in the end to expend comparatively large sums 


of money in many instances, in order to procure water 

that is free from ingredients forming these injurious 
and objectionable deposits. 

| ™o the question as to whether it is beneficial to use 

dead-plates, fitted closely to the sheets of the fire-box, 

flush with the top of the grate, of a width of three or 

more inches, on the sides and back end of the fire-box, 





C) C) C) so as to — the air from passing up between the 
sheets and coals on the grate, the answers were mostly 





ent answers; each year, however, from the time that 

steel began to be somewhat extensively used for fire-box 
sheets in coal-burning boilers, the answers were more de- | 
cided in favor of steel. This year they are unanimous, and | 


None have cracked or shown leakage at the stay-bolts, or any | 
| 


indication of wo aged from strain. 
These channels are three-eighths of an inch in depth, be- | 


in thu negative; and we conclude that if there is any 
advantage in this plan, it is not a material one. 


PROPORTIONS. 
On the subject of the best proportions of boiler to cylinders 


we consider, therefore, that no discussion is necessary as | ginning at the top of the mud-ring and extending upward of a given area, to furnish steam with the least consumption 


between its use and that of iron or copper for fire-box sheets 
in locomotive boilers. 

It has not yet been determined, however, whether a very | 
soft or low grade of steel, with a comparatively smal] pro- | 
portion of carbon, is better than a medium grade of steel to | 
stand the requirements best in service, and on this point your 
committee were unable to get any reliable data, other than 
that a number of master mechanics recommend a grade con- 
taining from ,4) to #7; of one per cent. of carbon as being the 
best. For ‘‘ open hearth ” steel a proportion of } to 74 of one 
per cent. is recommended, 

From the — to the question as to the best thickness for | 
the several sheets of the fire-box, we find that for tube- 
sheets ,3, in. and }4 in. are almost exclusively used—more of | 
the former than of the latter thickness—and no other sizes 
are recommended. For side-sheets and back-sheets all recom- | 
mend ,; in. as the best thickness, and for crown-sheets the | 
same, except in two or three instances % in. is recommended, | 
yet no reason is given why the metal should be thicker for | 
a crown-sheet than for a side-sheet. Your committee are | 
unable to perceive why a thickness of % in. is necessary in | 
a crown sheet, when ,5; in. is the best for side and back | 
sheets. 

From the replies sent to your committee, we obtain a 
record of 992 steel fire-boxes in use on different roads in the | 
United States for the past year, and during that time 90 | 
sheets have ruptured or cracked. Of this number, 72 of ' 
them were side sheets, 4 back or door sheets, 10 tube 
sheets and 4 were crown sheets. 

The percentage of sheets that ruptured to the number 
of such sheets in use on different roads was as follows: 
On one road 10 per cent. of the whole number of side 
sheets in use ruptured; on another, 8 per cent. of the 
side sheets, 1 per cent. crown, 2 per cent. of the tube 
sheets, and 4¢ of one per cent. back sheets. 

On another road 2 per cent. of side sheets cracked, and 
on another line 3 per cent. of the side sheets; and so on 
in about the same proportion on most of the roads reporting. 

Rupture of the sheets occurred in almost every case when 
the sheets were cold or when firing up. The lowest mileage 
made, previous to rupture, was 75,000 miles, and the highest 
152,000 miles. Mr. Woodcock, of the Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey, mentions one case of rupture of a 
side sheet while the boiler was being filled with warm water, 
and as this is the first case of the kind coming to the notice 
of your committee, we give his statement of the circum- 
stances. He says: ‘‘One thing I think remarkable; it oc- 
curred while the boiler was being filled up with warm water, 
the crack starting from a rivet in the mud-ring, going up- 
ward in the solid metal between two rows of stay-bolts a 
distance of about 15 inches.” ‘‘It has been the opinion of 
some that filling the boilers with cold water was one of the 
causes of sheets cracking, but it did not prove so in this 
case.” ‘* The engine had been standing in the round house 
till the sheets had been thoroughly cooled off, and then 
cracked as I have stated.” “The metal of this sheet was of 
crucible steel.” 

Your committee would submit the following as an explana- 
tion of this rather singular case: 

The sheets of the fire-box and the mud-ring having cooled 
off to about the temperature of the surrounding atmcsphere, 
water at a considerably higher temperature aon the mud- 
ring was allowed to fill the water space; and as it rose up- 
ward along the sheet, the latter being thin, soon became of 
the temperature of the water in contact with it, and ex- 
panded in proportion to its temperature in the direction of 
A B, fig 13, while the much larger body of metal in the 
mud-ring remained Clamawetindey cold, and being cold 
would be shorter than that on the line A B, which had be- 
come warm from the water in contact. The lower edge of 
the sheet would, of course, be of the temperature of the mud- 
ring to which it was riveted, and under a tensile strain from 
the expansion of the sheet through A B. This tensile strain 
seems to have been sufficient to rupture it through one of the 
rivet holes at C, and when started it extended upward in the 
sheet until the strain was relieved. 

The cause of rupture in steel sheets arises from a differ- 
ence of temperature in different parts of the same sheet at 
no great distance from each other. It is only the portion 
under tensile strain that can rupture, and it makes but little 
difference whether hot water is run into a cold boiler, or 
cold water into a hot one, the result is the same in either 
case, although the strains would come in oj ite directions. 
For instance, if the sheet and mud-ring been warm, and 
cold water was run into the boiler, i the thin sheet 
along A B, while the large body of m composing the 
mud-ring remained warm, then the metal of the sheet on the 


line A B would have been under a tensile strain, while that 
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at the mud-ring would have been under compression ; and 
if rupture took place it would be at right les to the line 
A B, and it would begin at that point, 


in both di- 
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about 30 inches, where they run out. They are placed be- | 

tween alternate rows of stay-bolts, as shown in the sketch. | 
The same facts have been brought out this year as were 

obtained last year and the previous one, in regard to ruptures 
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that occurred in steel sheets; that is, that they occur mainly 
in the side sheets of the large and deep fire-boxes; that the 
crack is always vertical in its general direction, and not — 
far from the middle of the length of the sheet, and its sta: 
ing point usually at a stey-bolt 6 or 8 in. above the grate 
and occurs much more frequently when impure water is used 
(which forms a le on the heating surfaces) than 
where the water is comparatively free from such impurities, 
and but little or no scale 1s formed, as in the case of the 
water used in boilers on some of the roads in the Eastern 
States, where rupture of the sheets seldom or never occurs. | 
Your committee set forth at considerable length in the re- | 
port last year their views as to the causes that resulted in | 
rupture in steel sheets, and we believe that the facts elicited 
— that - bay to confirm the — — ng _ 
clusions, and we deem it unnecessary into any er 
discussion of the matter in this foment. We believe the 
remedy for this troublesome and expensive evil will be 
found, as we suggested in our last re in corrugations 
or channels in the sheets, at points liable to such strains. 
From our investigations we find that the cost of repairs of 


of fuel, your committee have received so little data that no 
positive facts can be deduced therefrom. 

Mr. Johann, of the Wabash Railway, states that the pro- 
portions of boiler to cylinder in the locomotives on that road 
giving the best results are 15.7 square feet of heating surface 
in the fire-box (after deducting area of tube holes and fire 


door) to one cubic foot of cylinder, counting one stroke | 


and both cylinders. Heating surface of tubes (countin 
inside diameter), 662 square feet, or 42,1 square feet o 
tube surface to 1 square foot of fire-box surface. The num- 


ber of tubes was 131, 2 in. outside diameter, 11 feet long, ° 


with % in. spaces between them. F 
The water spaces around the fire-box were 3}, in. all the 
way up. Depth of water on crown sheet, which was of the 


| sloping form, was 9 in. at the front and 13 in. at the back . 


end, or an average of 11 in. 

The quantity of water in the boiler at two gauges was 20.9 
cubic feet to one cubic foot of cylinder, and steam space 6.3 
cubic feet to one cubic foot of cylinder. 


In the case of the boiler giving the poorest results, the pro- ~ 


portion of fire-box heating surface to one cubic foot of cylin- 
der was 14.1 square feet; the tube surface being 681 square 
feet, or 48.3 square feet of tube surface to one of fire-box 
surface. The space between the tubes was % in., and their 
length 11 feet. The water space around the fire-box, 3 in. 
Depth of water on the crown sheet, which was of flat form, 
was 10 in. 

At two gauges the boiler contained 17.4 cubic feet of 
water to 1 cubic foot of cylinder, and the steam space 
was equal to 7.2 cubic feet to 1 of cylinder. 

The condition of the heating surfaces as to freedom 
from scale was the same in both cases. 

The difference in the two cases named above was as fol- 
lows: The boiler showing the poorest results had 11 per 
cent. less fire-box heating surface to 1 cubic foot of 
cylinder than the one giving the best results, while the 
heating surface of the tubes was 13 per cent. more. 
The water space around the fire-box of the boiler giving the 
poorests results was 16 per cent. less than in the one giving 
the best; the depth of water on the crown sheet 10 per cent, 
and quantity of water 20 per cent. less, while the steam 
space was 12 per cent. more. 

Mr. Peddle, of the Vandalia Line, reports that the propor- 
tions of boiler to cylinder giving the best results on that 
road were as follows: 17 square feet of fire-box heating sur- 
face to 1 cubic foot of yiaier (counting both and the stroke 


| of piston), and 42.6 square feet of tube surface to 1 square 


foot of fire-box 04° surface. The number of tubes was 
141; diameter, 2 in.; length, 11 ft. 2 in.; spaces between 
them, % in. Water spaces around the fire-box were 3 in, 
at the bottom, and 5 at the top; depth of water on crown 
sheet, 8 in.: weight of water in the boiler, 1,571 lbs., or 21 
cubic feet to 1 cubic foot of cylinder; steam xe, 5.02 
cubic _ to 1 of cylinder; water evaporated to 1 lb, of coal, 
6.04 Ibs. 

The proportions of the boiler showing the poorest results 
were 15 square feet of fire-box heating surface to 1 cubic 
foot.of cylinder, 41 square feet of tube surface to 1 of fire- 
box heating surface. Water spaces were 3 in. at the bot- 
tom and 3 at the top; depth of water on crown sheet, 8 
in.; weight of water in the boiler, 988 lbs., or 13 cubic feet 
to 1 of cylinder; number of tubes, 122; diameter, 2 in., and 
length 11 feet, with %-in. spaces between them; water evap- 
orated to 1 lb. of coal, 5.61 Ibs. 

The comparison between these two cases is as follows : 
The boiler showing the poorest results had 13 per cent. less 
fire-box heating surface than the one giving the best results; 
4 per cent. less tube surface, 57 per cent. less water space 
around the fire-box at the top; while at the bottom the 

paces were the same in both; 61 per cent. less water, while 
the steam space was practically the same per cubic foot of 
cylinder. The evaporation of water to 1 lb. of coal was 8 
per cent. less, 

The test as to evaporation was made in April, 1878. 

The boiler showing the best results had made a previous 
mileage of 46,000 miles in passenger service since a new 
fire-box had been put in, while the one giving the poorest 
results had made a mileage of 62,000 miles in the same 
service, but the tubes had been removed, cleaned and reset 
one month previous to the test. The condition of the boiler 

iving the poorest results may therefore be considered to be 
the best of the two as regards scale on the heating surfaces, 

Mr. Hayes, of the Illinois Central Railroad, ae the pro 
portions of boiler to cylinder of locomotives in freight service 
on that road, that give the best results as to evaporation, 
the size of cylinders being 17x 24 in. They are as follows : 

Fire-box heating surface, 12.5 square feet to 1 cubic foot 
of cylinder, and 65 square feet of tube surface to 1 square 
foot of fire-box heating surface; 1,455 lbs., or 19 cubic feet 





boilers is v largely ee a the character of the 
water used in For instance, referring to this matter, 


of water to 1 cubic foot of cylinder; water space, 34 in. on 
sides and back at 


bottom; steam space, 11 cubic feet to 1 of 











































































































cylinder, the boilers being of the wagon-top pattern; num- 
ber of tubes, 152; diameter, 2 in., and length, 11 feet. The 
evaporation of water in this pattern of boiler, with clean 
heating surfaces and the use of the semi-bituminous coal of 
Illinois, is about 514 Ibs. to 1 of coal, and if the boilers are 
badly scaled, it isas low as 3lbs. to 1 of coal. The water 
used in the boilers on the Illinois Central road contains from 
30 to 33 onies of solid matter to the gallon. On three sec- 
tions of the road, it is necessary to remove the tubes once in 
every six or eight months for cleaning, and on the other di- 
visions once in about 15 months. 

The proportions of the boilers showing the rest results 
are not given; therefore, no comparisons can be made. 

The brick arch or other deflector was not used in any of 
the boilers between which the comparisons given above were 
made. All had the plain fire-box. oe 

To the question as to whether any tests had been made in 
order to determine the temperature of the gases in the smoke- 
box under the’ different circumstances that occur in the 
every-day working of a locomotive, we received no reply; 
and as your committee failed to get the necessary apparatus 
in‘time to make any tests, we have nothing to report on that 
subject; yet we believe it to be a very important one, as de- 
termining whether there is a waste of heat from inefficient 
tube surface. 

Your committee have received a ve 
from Mr. C. M. Higginson, Purchasing 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, on the subject of combus- 
tion of coal in the locomotive, giving the results of a large 
number of tests made in a number of different locomotives, 
and under various circumstances, and which we present to 
the convention as a part of our report, as follows: 


TESTS OF COMBUSTION OF COAL IN LOCOMOTIVE FIRE-BOXES. 
* * * * * * * 
[Only a small part of Mr. Higginson’s paper is copied here. | 

‘* For the last year we have been equipping al our engines 
with the full compliment of hollow stays and the brick arch. 


interesting paper 


‘ 


When upon the road they rarely show any black smoke for 
more than 30 seconds after firing, and by care in firing and 
the use of the blower when steam is shut off, even that can 
be avoided. 

“A comparison of some twenty engines, both passenger 
and freight, showed a gain of about 10 per cent. for the year 
1877 as compared with the years 1876 and 1874. In 1875 
we had no detailed reports. In every case by the use of the 
brick deflector and hollow stays, the steaming power is in- 
creased and amount of smoke diminished. 

‘* We find a perceptible difference in wear of netting and 
stacks when the arch and air jets are used. The average cut 
- is only half the number that we have with the plain 

Xx. 

‘* Some of our engines have made for the year 1877 an 
average of 2.5 Ibs. coal per loaded car per mile with Illinois 
coals. 

‘In this connection would notice that on some roads the 
hollow stays are putin near the top of the box, where they 
are of comparatively little use, the run to the tubes being 


very short.” 
* * * * * * * 
Respectfully submitted. 
R. WELLs, 
Master Mechanic, Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis 
Railroad. 
8S. J. Hayes, 


Superintendent of Machinery, Illinois Central Railroad, 
JACOB JOHANN, 
Master Mechanic, Wabash Railroad, 
Committee. 





Kansas City Union Depot. 


We give with this number an elevation, plan and cross 
sections of the Kansas City Union Depot, which has recently 
been completed for the use of the roads which centre at that 
place. The general design and appearance of the main 
building are shown very well by the front elevation, fig. 1, 
and its arrangement and the location of the tracks by the 
plan, fig. 2. From the latter it will be seen that the general 
plan of the depot is that of a main building for waiting 
rooms, hotel, offices, etc., with iron arcades or sheds for cov- 
ering the tracks, instead of an immense and costly building 
to cover them with a single span. The main building fronts 


gent of the Chicago, | 
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on Union avenue, and has a_ covered platform 
in front and rear. The space in the rear of the 
building is traversed by six railroad tracks connecting with 
all the railroads entering the city. These tracks are ar- 
ranged by placing two of them sufficiently far apart to al- 
low trains to pass each other, then leaving a space twenty 
feet wide, then two more tracks. <A ‘‘spur” track is also 
placed at each end of the building. The space between the 
tracks and also between the rails has been floored with plank 
three inches in thickness, thus forming a platform 1,000 feet 
in length, and when completed 90 feet wide. In the spaces 
between the tracks iron sheds 18 feet high in the centre and 
15 feet in width have been erected. These sheds are repre- 
sented in cross section by fig. 8. They are supported on iron 
columns placed in line at distances of 15 feet and firmly 
bolted to stone foundations. The frame work is of angle 
| iron, and the roof of corrugated sheet iron. These longi- 
| tudinal sheds are connected with each other and with the 
| main building by two transverse ‘‘ arcades,” one at the cen- 
| tre of the main building and the other at the end, as shown 
in the plan, fig. 2. Fig. 4 is a cross section of these arcades. 

Of this general plan Mr. O. B. Gunn, the engineer and su- 
perintendent of construction of this work, writes: 

“The arrangement of iron arcades or sheds we find very 
| convenient and inexpensive compared with a heavy trussed 
| shed over all the tracks, for the same width and length. 
| These heavy, covered depots into which the carsrun are very 
| smoky, very dirty and very noisy, especially when steam es- 
capes and engines run or stand inthem. By the arrange- 
' ment of light sheds we have more light and less noise, while 


Fig. 1. 
KANSAS CITY UNION DEPOT, 


the smoke passes away freely and the cost is small compara- | 


tively. Our light sheds have single posts, which gives much 
better room between the trains than with the usual double 
posts. The light arcades are parallel with the tracks and 
protect the passengers while reaching and entering the cars, 
while the heavy sheds cover all the tracks at right angles to 

| the main building, opposite the main entrance and again at 
the baggage end of depot. The only objection to this ar- 
rangement is that in heavy storms passengers will be sub- 

| ject to a slight dripping from the cars when getting into and 
out of them. 

‘* All the arrangements of tracks, sheds and the roomsin 
the main building seem so give great satisfaction to every- 
one connected with them and to all railroad men.” 

| The following description of the building is copied from 
the Kansas City Journal of Commerce: 

‘““The building fronts toward the northwest and is 384 

| feet long, with an average depth of 50 ft. It presents the 
general 4 of a main building two stories in height, 
connected by walls one story in height, with wings, also two 
| stories high, the whole surmounted by mansard roofs with 


| flat tops. The main building and wings are 75 ft. in 
height, and from the front centre of the main _build- 
ing a tower 20 ft. square is carried up  continu- 


| ous with the front wall to a height of 84 ft. and is sur- 
mounted by a cupola, the top of which is 125 ft. from the 


| ground. The walls are of brick, laid in black mortar, 20 in. | 


in thickness, and rest on solid masonry 15 ft. deep, and laid 
in the best Fort Scott cement. Eight transverse walls, at 


| various distances, are carried across the building from side | 


to side, and upon these and a line of iron columns resting on 
stone foundations, and running lengthwise through the cen- 
| tre of the entire building, the upper floors are supported. The 
wall trimmings are of cut stone, and the cornices, dormer win- 
dow fronts, etc., are of zinc, inted in imitation of stone. 
| The mansard roofs are laid in colors, and are relieved by 
gothic gables and French dormer windows, which present 
the appearance of pilasters rising from the cornice of the 
| building and fap Saspige a four-sided roof covered with slate 
and surmounted by a cap of the same shape and cornice of 
| the same style as those surmounting the mansard roof. The 
| roof of the main building contains twelve of these dormer 
windows and each of the wings eight. The ‘cresting’ 
‘which crowns the dormer windows, roof and tow- 
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ers, is of modern design, and consists of a light iron railing 
worked in fancy designs, and in general effect gives an ap- 
pearance of lightness to the entire structure. The dome, or 
cupola of the central tower is also of modern design; start- 
ing on a square base and finishing with an octagon. It is 
covered with tin, upon which are placed vertical ribs of the 
same material, and is ornamented with ‘clock dormers’ on 
each side. Provision has been made for placing a clock in 
the cupola with outside dials four feet in diameter. 

‘““ At the east end of the building ample space has been 
provided for the use of the bus company, and in front, be- 
tween the platform and the street, is a macadamized car- 
riage drive 20 ft. in width. The waiting rooms for passen- 
gers are entered directly from the front platform, and there 
are also two open passages from the front to the rear of the 
building, one 8 ft. wide and the other, which is the main en- 
trance, is 16 ft. wide, floored with marble tiles, and opens in 
the rear under an arcade 32 ft. in héight at the centre, 50 ft. 
wide and extending 78 ft. across the rear platform. The 
space under this arcade is intended as a age, ae | to and 
from the trains, which will stand on either side. A similar 
arcade is to be erected across the rear platform at the east 
end. 

“The baggage department occupies the room at the east 
end of the building. This room is provided with three large 
sliding doors, and 47 ft. square, and is fitted up with every 
possible convenience for the prompt transaction of the busi- 
ness of its department. A platform 6 ft. below the ceiling 
passes around two sides of the room, and on the walls above 
this platform are ranged hooks by the hundred, whereon to 
arrange in systematic order the 30,000 to 40,000 checks 
which are constantly kept on hand. Four check-stands on 
the floor will accommodate 1,000 different forms of checks. 

‘‘ The clerk’s desk is on an elevated platform reached by a 
stairway, and here a record will be kept of every piece of 
baggage received and forwarded. 

Nee! to the baggage-room ave the waiting-rooms for pas- 
sengers. The ceiling of these rooms is 19 ft. from the floor. 
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The floors and wainscoting are of alternate strips of oiled 
black walnut and ash, 3 in. in width, the other wood-work 
being richly grained in imitation of oak. The seats are a 
framework of oiled black walnut with bent ash seat and 
back. The ladies’ room adjoins the baggage-room, and is 
53 x 43 ft. in size, and is provided with tastefully fitted dress- 
ing-rooms. Brussels carpets cover the floors, and marble 
wash-stands, mirrors and elegant seats adorn the rooms. 
The gentlemen’s room is 401 x 47 ft. and between these two 
rooms is placed the ticket office, supplied with the latest im- 
proved ticket cases and all other appliances necessary for the 
convenience of the ticket agent and his assistants. Including 
| the ‘local tickets,’ about 6,000 different forms of tickets are 
| issued from this office. 

‘** Crossing the main hall, which adjoins the waiting rooms, 
| the dining room (47 ft. long and 4044 ft. wide) is reached, 
| finished in the same manner as the waiting rooms, and pro- 
| vided with the same style of furniture. The dining room 
| will seat 100 guests, and the tables will at all times be sup- 
| plied with the best the market affords. No liquors will be 

sold on the premises. The telegraph office is next, and is 
connected by a bewildering array of wires with all the tele- 
| graph lines entering the city. In one corner of this room a 
| stone pedestal rises a few inches above the floor, resting on a 
foundation which is entirely disconnected from the building. 
This gues is occupied by the depot clock. 

“* The general plans for the depot, iron sheds and tracks 
were designed by Major O. B. Gunn, who has had general 
charge of the work as engineer and superintendent of con- 
struction, with Mr. Wm. E. Taylor as assistant. The work 
of grading, ballasting, track laying and bu‘lding platforms 
was under the immediate supervision of Mr. G. M. Walker, 
assistant engineer. The general plans wer. elaborated in 
detail by the firm of Cross & Taylor, architects, of this city.” 





The Westinghouse Brake at Paris. 

The trains which carry city sengers to the exhibition 
grounds in Paris are those of the Western Company, which 
has adopted the Westinghouse brake and has it in operation 
on the exhibition trains, thus making the most effective _dis- 
play of the brake possible to visitors. Complaints have been 
made that the enginemen do not use the brake ski y, but 
often bring the train from full s down toa full stop so 
quickly that the fpr are shocked. The Smith vaccuum 
brake is also well shown to a large proportion of the visitors, 
as it is in use on the Northern Railroad, which carries most, 


| of the passengers from Great Britain to Paris. 
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Master Car Builders’ Association—Report of the | revision of the rules governing te condition of reptiry that head son the wo of the brake, and that the con- 
rough ep. | 








welfth Annual Convention. to Cars loyed traffic. I will ask for a ductor handled the train out difficulty. 
pice Se Session bry eh o'clock afternoon, to consider the | Mr. Forp, of the Little Miami, po OO there was 
The convention was called to order at the Continental | ent rules, copies of which can be Obtained of the | not the same difficulty with this as with other brakes. 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, per announcement on Wediiesday, | &t the close of this session. | Mr. Forp said there was not. : 
June 12, at 10 o’clock. The President, Mr. Leander Garey, | Gentlemen, thanking you for many acts of kindness inthe 47, e 
of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, le | Bast, and happy to see #0 taany present and wishing all us did we ought that a freight-train brake was needed, 
the following address : Vth gh toy = h this our h re-. ape see . “say “yy co ge yy aeons . 
| UWhion Tun @ 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. ‘of twee invite you to enter upon the business cost of repairs ai than at 


miles per hour. The trouble is in ing them when run- 
By permission of Divine Providence we have assembled| The ustal order of routine business was transacted. The | ning at the highest The o number of brake- 
together this morning for the purpose of a mutual inter- | Treasurer’s report showed a balance of 80 cents in the treas- | men could not “me. hy train in much less than a mile and a 
change of experience, to receive the reports of committees | ury of the Association and_$224.27 to the credit of the sc-| quarter. The brake of Mr. Fields would probably answer 
count of the Car-Builders’ Rooms in New York. on short trains, but the friction on one pair of wheels might 

tions as may be presented by the master car-builders through | Mr. GAREY moved the ae resolution, which was | cause them to slip. 


the country. adopted: That the rule on be amended to read as| Mr. I.icHARDSON, of the Boston & Maine, thought there 
During the past year it has pleased our Heavenly Father | follows: As much time of each session shall be devoted to re-) was very little danger of sliding the wheels. He had ex- 


on subjects proposed one year ago, and to discuss such ques- 
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to remove by death an active and honored member of the (ceiving and discussing questions from any member as the | amined the wheels recently, and there was no indication that 
Association, Mr. George Rowe, a resident of this place and | merits of the wy demand, or the majority of the mem- | they had been slid. 


my associate on the Committee of Arrangemenis for this | bers present decide; such questions to be written on ‘ou So A Miesiosinns ani ; 
meeting. An efficient and progressive master car-builder | slips of 4° oy and handed to the President and by him =| Mr. CouLezn, of the Ohio & Misslerippi, sald that on his 
to the 


has been stricken down in the prime of life. I will request ted convention. | Read o chain brake was Gries on 0.5 — om. sae SE- 
that a committee be appointed to present fitting saaeudlioen PeThe report on Train Brakes was then read. | ficulty was that it would not work satisfgctorily on the rear 
commemorative of the high esteem in which our late brother car. 

was held by the members of the Association. RESESE GE TAY See. 


| Mr. Krrpy said a combination of wrought and cast iron 
Our committee appointed at the last annual meeting to} Your committee continued from prin gages er on train | for brake blocks had been found to have superior advan- 
present subjects for consideration as this time recommended | brakes for freight cars propose to make a very brief report | tages. 

that more than the usual time be devoted to receiving and | and leave to the members present the discussion of this im- r, ORTTON asked why the compound shoe was best, and 
discussing questions that may be presented and less to| portant subject, trusting that they wil! give the convention | whether Mr. Kirby had had any experimental knowledge 
lengthy —, Acting upon such recommendations no | the benefit of their experience with any tests or experiments | of it. 

circulars of inquiry have been distributed by committees — made, and thereby contribute toward the solution| Mr. Krrpy said the wrought iron would glaze over and 
during the past year, and, judging from the number of ques- | of this problem. Your committee have not had the privilege | the cast iron would wear away rapidly, The combination 
tions already in the hands of our Secretary, the movement | of examining any new device and have witnessed only one | of the two prevents the glazing of the one and the rapid wear 
is in the right direction. trial of train brakes during the year, which made very | of the other. 

Some action should be taken early in this session to ex-| good stops. The proprietor-said it could be applied to freight! Mr. W1Ers, of the Atlantic & Great Western, had applied 
tend the time mentioned ~ ya rule, in which questions | cars for $25 per car, but it requires hose coup! between | a number of the combination shoes. Four of them wore vut 
can be received and discussed. the cars, which in our opinion is an objection (unless all the | 18 cast-iron shoes, and the four were still running. 

During the fall of 1864, and the winter and spring of? cars running over any road could be equipped at once), and! Mr. WricHT had the same experience as Mr. Wiers. 
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Fig. 3. 
1865, may be stated as the time at which the interchange of | even then the liability of the hose being lost while the cars| Mr. WreERs, in re ty to a question, said that the combina- 
cars to prevent transferring their loads at termini was, to | run off on other that did not use brake would re- | tion shoe weighed bs. 
any extent, practised in this country. main 


; Mr. C. E. Garey, of the New York & Harlem, said that 
me of the results of this interchange was to transfer, to a | We have no doubt that the stringency of the times, to- there was much in the brake-shoe question that relates to 
considerable extent, the repairs of cars from the shops of | gether with the liability of poor returns, have a discouraging | train-brakes. He gave a report of two tests in which the 
their owners to the shops of other ———_ This promis-| influence upon inventors, but your committee are not of that |Congdon (combination) brake-shoes wore out several times 
cuous distribution of cars for repairs fully demonstrated that | number who believe that the thing is impossible of achieve- | their weight of cast-iron shoes. 

the originality or inventive genius of the American people | ment, although we still adhere to our previously expressed Another member who had had some experience in the use 


was unlimited, as it was found that the number of sizes and | opinion, that in order to meet all the irements, an auto- of combination shoes found that they would wear out four 
variety of patterns used in the construction of cars by the | matic brake should be so constructed as to be applicable and | cast-iron shoes. 
various Companies were legion. | Operative on one or more cers in a train, without any other Mr. HEMPHILL, of the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw, had 


Master car-builders were first to realize the situation, and | connection with the engine than the ordinary ps ing be- | fitted up one truck with the Congdon shoe and the other with 
call for some rule to govern them in —eene nape to for-| tween the cars, and every locomotive and tender d be cast-iron shoes. The former wore out three sets of cast-iron 
eign cars, Several meetings were held by r car-build-| provided with a steam brake always — for =. shoes. , 
ers previous to the organization of the Association. In these| In conclusion, your committee would say they are in-| Mr. Kirpy did not condemn the cast-iron shoe. He had 
pioneer meetings, uniformity in those parts of freight cars| formed that there will be several cars in this place equipped | not heard anything about the effect on the wheels. The 
requiring the most frequent renewals was the important | with train brakes which use the momentum of the trains to | cast-iron does not hold as well as the combination shoe does, 
subject considered, and the necessity for uniformity in car| stop them, that have been in successful operation for | because it wears so rapidly. 
construction has been talked and written about up to the | several months, and the members of this Association| Mr. RICHARDSON inquired whether more wheels were not 
present time, and will continue to be discussed b spoiled by cast-iron than by t-iron shoes. 
railroad men and the press until the desired result Messrs. Krrpy and ALLEN could sée no difference. 
be obtained. Ata meeting of the presidents and gen- The latter gentleman said that the effect of the 
eral managers of all the railroads interested in this in- wrought-iron was to chill the cast-iron. 
terchange of traffic, held in the city of Buffalo, in Mr. Hopkins asked whether Mr. Garey observed 
November, 1866, a set of general rules was adopted for any difference in the wear of the wheels with the dif- 
the guidance of master car-builders. This meeting, erent shoes. 
held almost twelve years ago, is the only meeting of Mr. GAREY could see no difference. 
executive officers of. railroads in this country at which Mr. Kirpy said that for fear that it might appear 
any action has been taken with reference to repairs of that he was advertising the Congdon shoe, he would 
cars offered for interchange. say that one malleable shoe would wear out about 214 
The progress made during the 14 years toward cast-iron shoes. 
uniformity in the construction of freight cars has been Mr. OrTTON, of the Canada Southern, said that it 
very small—much less than may be expected within was not a question of the wear but of the effective- 
the next five years, as competition and depression in ness, which will enable you to pull up effectively, 
the general business of the country have compelled which kind of brake-shoes does this the best. He 
railroads to move freight long distances at very low thought that steel would wear longer than any other 
rates, which calls imperatively for a reduction in the material. : 
cost of maintaining freight cars. If an accurate ac- Mr. GaREY said a brakeman reported that cast-iron 
count could beanade up of the costof patterns and ma- blocks would not stop a train as quickly as wrought- 
terials held by.ail railroads in the country for repairing iron. He has hada report of the wo of amal- 
foreign cars, % wonld so impress the managers of our 
railroads of the necessity for immediate action that 
- could not resist the call. ’ eal fe Ee eS Ft neg eS 
4 want of peor gies | is not only a serious = 
uponthe earnings of railroads through car repairs, 
it holds wendrota and song 8 thousands, of cars out 


a” 


gamated brake-shoes. 

Mr. MaRTIN said the slipping of the wheels should 
cone be considered. The cast-iron shoes caused the wheels 
“4 to slip sooner than a t-iron shoe. 





Mr. Forney, of the ilroad Gazette, asked if 
wrought-iron shoes do not hold as well as cast-iron 





of service at a time when they are most needed; it x : =") ones. 
causes delay in the movement of freight, and no end “— Mr. OrtTON wanted to know the same : 
of expense in transferring the same from car to car. Fig. 4. Mr. Forp said it was important that brakes 


Why are railroads drifting along bn after year should hold, but the question of economy was also im- 





? . . . . . : 
increasing the rolling stock with so little progress toward | are invited to examine the same and witness its operation. ) portant. They could get the power by giving more leverage. 
uniformity in construction? Is it not the dutyof master car-| All of which is respectfully submitted, Mr. Hopkins said that when a brakeman applies the brake 
builders to present this matter to their rior officers in the C. E. GaREy, | Committee. a small cloud of dust, of small of iron 
most clear and concise manner possible? I present the Gro. Hackert, { ~“ * | was produced. This was not case wh decuakien 
subject for your careful consideration. shoe, but the 


DISCUSSION ON TRAIN BRAKES. 4 particles of cast-iron became wedged in 
I would call your attention to the necessity for a careful! Mr. Krrey, of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, said | between the fibres of the wrought-iron, and in this way it 
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holds better than either alone. He thought that wrought- 


iron would wear out the wheels the most. 


Mr. Hackett, of the Central of New Jersey, said his road 
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On the night of the #%h a west-bound freight train on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road ran into an east-bound 


freight which was backing upon a siding at Bristol, Ill. The | 


was using steel shoes and cast-iron. The former slides the | engine and several cars were badly damaged. 


most. 4 
Mr. Forney said that anaiogy was not a safe guide. 


Mr. Wi~DeER, of the Erie, thought that the glazing did not 
have a bad effect. His road used both the wrought and cast- 


iron. 


Mr. Snow, of the Illinois Central, said that the glazing 
He had tried it with 


does not occur on a wrought-iron shoe. ] c r 
a file, and they had no difficulty in holding their trains. 


Their inspector had said that one wrought-iron shoe would 


wear out four Congdon shoes. 


Mr. C. E. Garry asked whether the cast-iron of the wheel 


Early on the morning of the 16th near Mexico, Mo., on 
the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern road. there was a 
butting collision between two freight trains. Immediately 

| after the engines struck one of the boilers exploded, tearing 
| the engine to pieces and scattering the wreck for a great dis- 
} tance. The other engine and 14 cars were badly broken, 
| two trainmen and a tramp hurt. The accident is said to 
| have been caused by a mistake in reading an order. 

On the afternoon of the 17th there was a butting collision 

| between a freight train and a yard engine on the Pittsburgh, 
| Fort Wayne & Chicago track in Chicago, Il., by which both 


did not abrade and mix up with the wrought-iron as is | engines were badly damaged, and one man was hurt. It is 


claimed for the Congdon shoe. 


Mr. Hopxrys could not form a theory that would do the | 


— justice. 
} 


| said that the freight train was signalled, but failed to stop. 
On the afternoon of the 18th there was a butting collision 
between a freight and a gravel train on the Chicago & 


r. Moore had tried the Congdon and cast-iron shoe, and | Northwestern, near Moingona, Ia. Both engines and several 


the former was very much the most economical. They could 
not observe any difference in the effect on the wheels. 


| cars were wrecked, a fireman killed and an engineer badly 
| hurt. The accident is said to have been caused by a mistake 


Mr. Kirpy said that what was needed was more brakes | in orders. 


under-the cars, and they should be hung under each. Mr. 


Adams reports 506 wheels removed on account of sliding: 
which was 24 per cent. of the whole number of wheels re- 


moved. 


Some provision should be made to prevent brakemen from 


falling between the cars. At present they always worked on 
the edge of a precipice. 


Mr. ApaMs had not much faith in train brakes, although | 
his President had. The brake illustrated would work well if | 


all the cars were made alike, but in a miscellaneous train it 
was quite impracticable. He could not use a wrought-iron 
shoe on steel tires. He had mostly applied the Congdon 
shoes to steel tires, but could not yet report results. 

Mr. Forp said that if Mr. Adams was right, it was useless 
to continue the discussion. 

Mr. ApaMs did not believe a freight-train brake could be 
used until the cars were made more uniform, and he did not 
think ear-builders would agree about anything; and until 
they did it was impossible to have a train brake. 

Mr. C. E. Garey said the impression seemed to exist that 
there must be some connection of the brakes between the 
ears. If that was so, then he thought a train brake must be 
abandoned. 

Mr. Hopkins believed that freight trains must run faster, 
and therefore a freight-train brake would be needed. 

Mr. ADAMS doubted whether it would pay to apply brakes 
to both trucks, because the cost of maintenance would be 
greater than the loss due to sliding wheels. 

Another member had had difficulty from the sliding of 
wheels when he used brakes on only one truck. He had now 
applied them to both trucks. 

Mr. Krirpy advocated the use of brakes on all the trucks 
of freight trains. 

Mr. Ortron objected to the idea that a train could be 
stopped as soon with brakes applied to four as if applied to 
eight wheels. He also thought that uniformity of running 
and draw gear would be brought about. 

Mr. Moore favored the use of brakes on all the wheels, 
and of Faas. the introduction of freight-train brakes. 

Mr. Forney asked whether a railroad company would 
make money by applying brakes to all the wheels of freight 
trains. 

Mr Hopkins observed that on the Erie road they could 
run a freight train at 25 or 30 miles per hour with less con- 
sumption of fuel than at the regular freight-train speed. 

The following committees were then appointed: 

On Subjects for Discussion Next Year.—Wm. McWood, 
John Kirby, W. Holmes, M. P. Ford, M. N. Forney. 

To Nominate Officers for the Ensuing Year.—F. D. Adams, 
W. B. Snow, E. R. Brown. 

The meeting then adjourned to 3 p. m. 

We add from proceedings which followed those heretofore 
reported that the old officers were all reélected, and the fol 
lowing subjects selected for investigation and report by com- 
mititees: ’ 

ist.—On .the best diameter for cast-iron and steel-tired 
wheels. 

2d.—To recommend a form and the dimensions for a 
standard draw-bar and draw-springs and the best method of 
bringing about uniformity in their length and construc- 
tion. 

3d.—To investigate and report whether it is desirable and 
economical to apply brakes to all the wheels of freight cars, 
and the best way of bringing about uniformity in their con- 
struction, and to recommend forms and proportions for 
standards for those parts of brakes which require most fre- 
quent renewal. f ; 

4th.—To investigate the causes of accident to trainmen 
and report what means can be provided to protect them and 
yard men from injury while engaged in the performance of 
their duties, and that the Yard Masters’ Association be in- 
vited to communicate with this committee. 

5th.—To investigate and report on the present construction 
of screws and nuts used on cars and the amount of accuracy 
that it is desirable to secure, and the best means of maintain- 


ing it in the standard adopted by this Association some years | 


ago. 


Train Accidents in May. 





The following accidents are included in our record for the | 


month of May : 
REAR COLLISIONS. 

On the morning of the 12th as ashifting engine on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was backing into the depot at Jersey 
City, x 
train, wrecking one car. The engine itself was damaged and 
a fireman hurt. 

On the 13th a freight train on the Erie Railway ran into 
the rear of a preceding freight near Linden, N. Y., wreck- 
ing the caboose and damaging the engine. 

On the afternoon of the 13th a Grand Trunk passenger 
train ran over a misplaced switch and into the rear of a 
Portland & Rochester passenger train, in Portland, Me., 
damaging one car. 

On the morning of the 17th a passenger train on the Pitts- 
burgh & Castle Shannon road ran into the rear of a coal 
train ona curve near Fair Haven, Pa., wrecking the engine 
and injuring the engineer. 

On the night of the 27th a passenger train on the Inter- 
colonial Railway ran into some cars which had broken loose 
from a preceding coal train near Debert, N.S. The engine 
and several coal cars were badly damaged. 

On the evening of the 29th a freight car which was being 
run upon a siding on the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston 
road in South Pittsburgh, Pa., ran into another car and was 
wrecked, injuring a brakeman. 

BUTTING COLLISIONS. 

On the 7th a coal train on the North Pennsylvania road 
broke in two near Gwynedd, Pa., and the detached cars ran 
back down the grade at a high speed and into the head of a 
following coal train, damaging the engine, wrecking two 
cays and blocking the road four hours. 


.J., the reverse lever caught fast in some way, and | 
before the engine could be stopped it ran into a passenger | 


| On the morning of the 20th a Wabash passenger train ran 
| into the head of a Chicago, Burlington & Quincy freight 
which was switching some cars at the head of the yard in 


two trainmen. It is said that the freight trainmen 
thought they had time to get to the switch before the pas- 
senger reached it, but the passenger train came in at un- 
usual speed. 

Ou the night of the 20th, on the Chicago, Burlington & 
| Quincy road, near Biggsville, Ill., there was a butting col- 
lision between two freight trains, by which one engine was 

damaged and three trainmen hurt. The road was blocked 
all night. . 

On the afternoon of the 22d there was a butting collision 
between a freight and a construction train on a sharp curve 
near Otisville, N. Y., on the Erie Railway, by which both 


could not be stopped in time. 

On the 23d there was a butting collision between a con- 
struction train and a wild engine on the Indianapolis & St. 
Louis road, near Bethalto, Il. Both engines were badly 
damaged and the road blocked three hours. 

On the 30th a north-bound freight train on the Dayton & 
Michigan road ran into the head of a south-bound freight, 
| which was standing on the track at Swander’s, O., wrecking 
| both engines and seven cars and killing the engineer of the 
| north-bound train. The two trains had orders to pass at 
| that point, but the north-bound train came up so fast that 
it could not be stopped in time. 

UNEXPLAINED COLLISION. 

On the morning of the 24th there was a collision between 

two freight trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Law- 


damaged. 
DERAILMENTS, BROKEN RAIL. 

On the morning of the 27th several cars of a freight train 
on the Wabash road were thrown from the track by the 
breaking of a guard rail in the yard at Lafayette, Ind., and 
one was badly wrecked. 

Late on the night of the 31st a passenger train on the 
Louisville & Nashville road struck a broken rail near Nolin, 
Ky., and two cars were thrown over upon a bank and dam- 
aged, injuring five passengers slightly. 

DERAILMENTS, BROKEN AXLE. 

Early on the morning of the 4th four cars of a passenger 
train on the Union Pacific road were thrown from the track 
near Rock Springs, Utah, by the breaking of an axle under 
the express car. The conductor was hurt. 

On the aftornoon of the 19th a car in an excursion train 


by the breaking of an axle near Calhoun, Ga. 

On the 11th a passenger train on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
road was thrown from the track on a bridge at Goshen, Va., 
by the breaking of an axle under the tender. One express 


| it badly, and the second was thrown from its trucks across 
the track, 
DERAILMENTS, BROKEN BRIDGE. 

On the 7th a trestle bridge on the Atlantic, Gulf & West 
India Transit road, near Waldo, Fla., gave way under a 
freight train, and six cars went down and were badly 
| wrecked, 

On the morning of the 11th a bridge on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific road, near Atlantic, Ia., gave way under a 





On the night of the 21st a freight train on the Kansas Pa- 
cific road went through a bridge over the Kiowa River near 
| Denver, Col., the supports of which had been washed out by 
a freshet. The engine went down into the river with a num 
ber of cars on top of it, killing the engineer, fireman and a 
| brakeman. 

DERAILMENT, SPREADING OF RAILS. 

Early on the morning of the 27th two cars of a passenger 
train on the Wabash road were thrown from the track near 
Boody, Ill., by the spreading of the rails... The cars went 
| down a bank and were badly broken, injuring two trainmen 
| badly and seven passengers slightly. 

DERAILMENT, WASH-OUT. 
| On the night of the 23d an express train on the Chicago & 
Michigan Lake Shore road ran into a wash-out near Man- 
lius, Mich. The engine and two cars were wrecked, and one 
car caught fire and was burned up. 
DERAILMENTS, ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION, 

On the afternoon of the 5th as the milk train on the New 
Jersey Midland road was running through the Snake Den 
Cut, near Ogdensburg, N. J., a rock rolled down from the 
bank and struck the rear truck of the tender, throwing it 
from the track. The first milk car was driven up on top of 
the tender, wrecking both and blocking the road three hours. 





On the evening of the 6th a coal train on the Seattle & | 
Walla Walla road struck a wagon which was crossing the | 


track at the foot of the inclined trestle leading to the coal 


shutes at Seattle, Wash. Ter. The wagon was broken up, | 


throwing several cars from the track and a brakeman was 
thrown down and hurt. 
DERAILMENTS, CATTLE. 

On the 10th a freight train on the Brunswick & Albany 
road was thrown from the track by some cattle which had 
strayed upon the road near Satilla, Ga. 

Early on the morning of the 11th the engine and five cars 
of a freight train on the Naugatuck road were thrown from 
the track by some cows which had strayed upon the road near 
Derby, Conn., blocking the road several hours. 

On the night of the 46th a freight train on the New York 
Central & Hudson River ran over a horse near Jordan, N. Y. 
The engine and 10 cars were thrown from the track and a 
brakeman killed. 

| On the afternoon of the 21st a passenger train on the Cin- 
| cinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland road ran over a cow near 
| West Liberty, O., and the whole train left the track. The 


Quincy, [ll., wrecking both engines and acar and injuring | 


engines were damaged. The freight had been flagged, but | 
the other train was nearer than the flagman thought, and it | 


renceville, Pa., by which three cars were thrown over and | 


on the Western & Atlantic road was thrown from the track | 


car was forced through one truss of the bridge, wrecking | 


freight train and nine loaded cars went down:into the water. | 
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ogee and two cars were much damaged and three persons 
| hurt. 

On the evening of the 30th a passenger train on the Macon 
& Brunswick road ran over some cows near Brunswick, Ga., 
and the whole train was thrown from the track, blocking the 
road all night. 

DERAILMENTS WITH MALICIOUS INTENT. 


On the afternoon of the 9th a freight train on the Grand 
Trunk road struck a tie and rail, which had been placed 
across the track at Ste. Julie, P.Q. The engine was thrown 
over and badly broken and seven cars were piled up on top 
of itin abad wreck. The engineman was slightly hurt. 
Ancther train had passed the place half an hour before, when 

| the track was clear. 

| On the evening of the 10th the engine of a freight train on 
|the Erie Railway was thrown from the track near Port 
| Jervis, N. ¥.. by obstructions upon the track, believed to 
| have been put there to wreck a passenger train. The engine 
| went down a bank and was badly damaged and the engine- 
| man was badly hurt. 

| On the 11th a freight train on the Port Royal road struck 
|a tie, which some person unknown had wedged in a cattie- 
| guard near Varnville, S. C., and the engine was thrown over 
| on its side, eight cars being piled upon topof it ina bad 
| wreck. The fireman was killed. 

| On the 15th the engine of a passenger train on the Grafton 
| Centre Railroad was thrown from the track near Grafton, 
| Mass., by a large stone on the track. The engine was badly 
| damaged and a trainman hurt. The stone is believed to 
| have been purposely put on the track. 

On the night of the 22d a passenger train on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western road was thrown from the track 
near Scranton, Pa., at a point where a switch had been 
broken and purposely misplaced. The train was running 
slowly, and but little damage was done. 

Near midnight on the 23d a passenger train on the In- 
dianapolis, Peru & Chicago road was thrown off the track in 
Indianapolis, Ind., by the spreading of the rails, blocking 
the road fow: hours. The spikes are said to..«ve been 
| removed, apparently for the purpose of wrecking une train. 
Near noon on the 26th a passenger train on the City Park 
|& Lake road was thrown from the track by the spreading 
of the rails near Lake End, La. The engine and two cars 
upset, injuring six persons. It was found that the spikes 
had been drawn from several rails by some persons un- 
known. 

Late on the night of the 29th as a ballast train on the 
| Prospect Park & Coney Island road was running backward 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., itstruck some stones, which some person 
unknown had wedged in between the rails and the planking 
at a road crossing. The four cars of the train were thrown 
off and upset, the conductor and four laborers killed, one 
other laborer badly and four slightly hurt. 

DERAILMENTS, UNEXPLAINED AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the morning of the 9th a passenger train on the Wa- 
bash road ran off thetrack near Kinderhook, Ill. The en- 
gine upset, and three cars went down a bank. 

On the night of the 11th, as an engine on the New York 
& New England road was switching some freight cars into 
the freight house at Willimantic, Conn., it failed to stop in 
time, and some of the cars went off the track and through 
the end of the house, doing some damage. 

On the afternoon of the 13th the engine and tender of a 
construction train on the Olean, Bradford & Warren road 
ran off the track at Cutting’s Mill, Pa., injuring the engineer 
badly. 

On the morning of the 17th a coal train on the Old Colony 
road ran off the track near Lakeville, Mass., and 31 cars 
— piled up in abad wreck, blocking the road a whole 
| day. 
| On the evening of the 17th a car of a coal train on the 
| Erie Railway ran off the track in Paterson, N. J. A brake- 
| man was thrown from the car and badly hurt. 
| Very early on the morning of the 22d a wood train on the 
| Central Pacific road ran off the track at Dutch Flat, Cal., 
| wrecking six cars and killing a brakeman. 
| On the afternoon of the 26th a car loaded with oil in bar- 
| rels in a freight train on the Baltimore & Ohio road jumped 
|the track near Cook’s Mills, Md., and was wrecked. he 
oil caught fire and burned up the wrecked car and four 
others, with 250 barrels of oil. The track was completely 
| destroyed for 100 yards. 

OTHER ACCIDENT. 

On the evening of the 23d-as a passenger train on the 
| Erie Railway was near Mahwah, N. Lr an eccentric strap 
| broke and the broken end was whirled around against the 
| bottom of the boiler, tearing a hole in it and letting out the 
| steam and water. 

This is a total of 50 accidents, whe eby 13 persons were 
| killed and 44 hurt. Seven accidents « vused the death of one 
or more persons; 16 caused injury but not death, while in 
| 27, or 54 percent. of the whole number, there was no injury 
serious enough for record. 
As compared with May. 1877, there is an increase of four 
| accidents, of one in the number killed, and of three in that 
|injured. As far as numbers are concerned the two months 
were very nearly alike. 
| The accidents for the month may be classified according 
| to their nature and causes as follows: 
COLLISIONS : 
| Rear collisions. .. Rep ecOpetehe Ctad TP 
Butting collisions............. JNaeee ext bog heer 
Unexplained <Ppetet Meet 1 





| 
DERAILMENTS : 

Unexplained... 
| Broken rail... 
| 


Broken axle 


Broken bridge........ 
Spreading of rails.... 


3 

MMR OY eS Lx cased <sca0k nibh ewes EGE CCE OR 1 
|: _ Accidental Obatruchlom. . .....ccrcccecess oovceseecesessic sae 2 
ee ) 
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| Cattle on track........ 


Malicious obstruction. ...... 


Misplaced switch. ... a 
Running off end of siding...... 


| Broken eccentric strap. 
| NR tis a5 oles ciel cei nacs cee Aatemane nile cin op nin 00 
| Twoaccidents were caused by trains breaking in two; two 
| by mistakes in orders; one each by a broken engine, by a 
misplaced switch, by a flying switch, by failure to use sig- 
nals and by careless running. In the only derailment caused 
| by a misplaced switch, it was purposely set wrong, and two 
| cases of spreading of rails are reported as caused by mali- 
| cious removal of the spikes. Of the broken bridges one had 
| its abutments washed out by a freshet, one was a wooden 
| trestle, and of the third we have no particulars. There were 
| 18 accidents traced directly to defects or failures of road or 
equipment. 
Of the collisions one was between passenger trains, four 
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between passenger and freight and 12 between freight | 


trains; 13 derailments were of passenger and 19 of freight 
trains, and the only other accident was to a passenger train. 
The 17 collisions killed two persons and injured 10, while the 


32 derailments killed 11 and injured 44. Persons were killed | 


or hurt in eight out of 17 collisions, and in 15 out of 32 
collisions. 

The first thing to attract attention is the unusual propor- 
tion of butting collisions. Usually the rear collisions are the 
most numerous, but this month they fall much behind. But- 
ting collisions, perhaps more than any other kind of acci- 
dent, indicate bad handling of trains, and their unusual num- 
ber is not at all a good sign. Another unpleasant feature is 
the large number of malicious derailments. Five of these 
were caused by obstructions put upon the track, one by a 
misplaced switch and two by the removal of spikes, causing 
the rails to spread when the train struck them. This last is 
a peculiarly dangerous method, as it is impossible for the en- 
gineer to see that anything is wrong as long as the rail is not 
removed from its place, and in a secluded place spikes can 
easily be drawn between the time of the track-walker’s visit 
and the passage of a train. One of the accidents caused by a 
malicious obstruction was the most fatal of the month, kill- 
five persons and injuring five others. 

For the year ending with May the record is as follows: 

No. of 
Accidents. Killed. Injured. 
June vansdueonse Seltneen osteubved 49 16 92 
July... .. rac paipaie'ne sip ates aia 21 





ee eee wetaiess.6:a» Ckiepaatee 98 46 220 
September. bees. Swenkend ode) «ance 20 88 
October... eee bon eenle cue ae 31 112 
ET TT 83 23 7 
December........ Fabes apes en ereas 66 8 26 
PIT sce. v0000secbsrten’ <ncneookyerscic 23 77 
EE a, cwdccdugneb sad c6nescsnaancehial 67 & 31 
Mareh.....:... sini ca a annancarcetaken 49 5 14 
CT ree oe eth seat eeene 46 12 55 
BO iain cc sacs veReeamed ss | sic wiecase ane 13 44 
| ern santelaite 802 226 973 


The averages per day were, for the month, 1.61 accidents, 
0.42 killed and 1.42 injured; for, the year, 2.20 accidents, 
0.62 killed and 2.68 injured. The average casualties per 
accident for the month were 0.260 killed, and 0.880 injured; 
for the year they were 0.282 killed, and 1.213 injured. 





The Union and Kansas Pacific Contract. 

The following is given in a telegram from Leavenworth to 
the Chicago Tribune as the text of the recent contract be- 
tween the Union Pacific (‘‘ party of the first part ”), the Col- 
orado Central (‘‘ party of the second part”), and the Kansas 
Pacific (‘‘ party of the third part”). It is said to be executed 
in quadruplicates, the three companies and the receivers of 
the Kansas Pacitic being the parties: 

It is agreed between the parties as follows: 

1. That the railroads of the parties hereto shall, under 
the general direction of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, be managed, operated and controlled as one prop- 
erty. c 
2. That, to this end, all the tolls, income, issues and profits 
arising from the freight, passenger and all other traffic of, 
over or from the said railroads, including the existing 
branches of the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company 
hereafter referred to, as gross earnings of the parties hereto, 
including the bridge of the party of the first part over the 
Missouri River, between Omaha, in Nebraska, and Council 
Bluffs, in Iowa, shall constitute a common fund or pool. _ 

3. That the gross earnings contributed by the parties 
hereto shall be apportioned, divided and remitted yy d 
to the proper officers of the respective parties hereto, as fol- 
lows—i. e., to the party of the first part, for its main line, 
72.858 per cent.; to the party of the first part, for its Omaha 
bridge, 2.776 per cent.; to the party of the second part, 
4.673 per cent. These percentages having been arrived at 
by mutual agreement, the earnings of the properties of the 
parties hereto, for the preceding year having been treated as 
the basis of this apportionment, the said earnings for the 
preceding year having oveen agreed to have been as follows, 
viz. : ae 


Of the party of the first p&rt for its main line.... . $12,873,203 







Of the party of the first part for its Omaha bridge 475,273 
Of the party of the second part 800,000 
Of the party of the third part........... 3,371,301 





Aggregate gross earnings for the preceding year.$17,1i9,777 
Provided, however, that if the contributions of either of 
the parties hereto for gross earnings for any month shall be 
in excess of its distributive share of the gross earnings on 
the basis of this article, then there shall be retained by such 
party, out of the aggregate gross earnings the sum of 50 per 
cent. of such excess on freight earnings, such sums to be 
allowed to such party as a compensation for the loss of con- 
ducting the transportation of freight by it, but not be 
alluwed for the transportation of passengers. 

4. That within thirty days after the expiration of 
the first year after the execution of this agreement, and 
within thirty days after the expiration of each succeeding 
year of the period covered by this agreement, a readjust- 
ment of the above-named percentages shall be made on the 
application of either of the parties hereto, if they be not 
otherwise agreed, in the following manner: Ra 

The party of the first part shall nominate two disinterested 
experts, one of whom shall be charged with the duty of re- 
presenting and acting in the interest of the Omaha Bridge, 
the other of whom shall be charged with the duty of repre- 
senting and acting in the interest of the main line of the 


party of the first part, and the parties of the second and | 
third parts shall each nominate a disinterested expert, each | 


of whom shall be charged with the duty of representing and 


acting in the interest of the second and third parts respect- 
ively, and if the experts nominated shall unanimously agree 


upon a decision of the matters and questions submitted for | 


their determination, such decision shall be final for the suc- 
ceeding year, but if they shall not agree upon a unanimous 
decision, said experts shall agree upon a fifth expert, and a 
decision of a majority of said five experts upon the matters 
and questions submitted shall be final for the succeeding 
year; and it shall be the duty of such experts,, sider- 
ing the matters and questions submitted for their mina- 
tion, and in forming their decision, to give careful and due 
regard to the natural and —— growth of local freight 
and passenger traffic of the railroads and of the parties 
hereto; that, in determining the percentages of the respec- 
tive parties thereto, the railroad of each of the parties hereto 
shall receive due allowance for the earnings from freight and | 
passenger traffic a to said railroads re- | 
spectively; and it shall a 





give full force and effect to the spirit and intention of this 
agreement, which is hereby declared to be to operate the 
railroads of the parties hereto as one property, and in such 
manner as to produce and to assure the greatest financial 
benefits to them as a united interest. 

5. That the account of gross receipts of all freight, pas- 
—— and other traffic of the rail of the parties hereto 
shall be kept by the proper officers tnereof, and all of said 
receipts shall be remitted to the joint treasurer of said com- 
panies at Boston, under such 
managers shall direct. 

6. That each of the parties hereto, when it can consist- 
ently be done without especial difficulty or injury to itself, 
will, if required, accommodate either of the other parties 
hereto with materials and supplies used in operating said 
lines of railroads at the same rates char; to itself, by 
whom the same may be furnished, and that the rate of 
transportation of such materials and supplies shall be 1 cent 
| per ton per mile. 


7. That this agreement shall continue operative and con- | 


trolling upon the parties hereto for fifty years from date of 
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es and regulations as the | 


its inception, which last-named date shall be within thirty | 


ms from the making hereof. 
. That this a: 
| United States Circuit Court for the District of Kansas, in 


3807 


supplies a force precisely corresponding to the reaction of 
the rail against the flange.” 

Exactly so as to the truck of the locomotive; and if he 
will take the trouble to refer to my former letter he will 
there see that the reaction of the rail against the flange is 
what I employ for deflecting the truck, and this, by its lev- 
erage, the drivers and the remainder of the locomotive—the 
same as the horse is turned; and that this being accom- 
plished, the direction of the traction is what I have princi- 
paily relied on for deflecting the load in both instances. 

The friction that exists between the ice and the wheels, 
instead of assisting to keep the axles radial, isa hindrance. 

The objection that the wagon wheel-base is not rigid, and 
my example therefore not pertinent, seems to me to be not 
very well taken, since the same thing would occur, although 
at a greater expenditure of effort on the part of the horse, if 
the wheel-base was rigid; or, to make the case stronger, 
even if there were no wheels at all, as, for instance, if the 


ement is subject to the ratification of the | object drawn was a sled or a block of ice or other substance. 


| the suit of A. Meier et al. vs, The Kansas Pacific Railway | . it ® 4. 1. 'W.” will try this in addition to his other exper- 


Company et al. 





| Convention of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 
-_ stttiat 
The tenth annual convention of this society assembled in 
| Boston, Tuesday, June 18, at the hall of the Massachusetts 
| Institute cf Technology. The following account of the pro- 
ceedings of the first day we take from the Boston Post : 
| Among those who are now in Boston attending its ses- 
| Sions are G. Clinton Gardner and R. H. Soule of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, A. D. Briggs of Springfield, Thomas D. 
| Lovett of Cincinnati, R. Fink of Alexandria, Va., C. C. 
Martin of the Brooklyn Bridge, John Bogart of New York, 
W. Milnor Roberts of the Northern Pacific Railroad, Martin 
| Coryell, Secretary of the Society, of Lambertville, N. J., 
| William H. McFadden, of Philadelphia, Charles Darrach 
jand D. NcN. Shauffer of Philadel hia, George H. Frost of 
Chicago, F. Collingwood of New York, D. . Melvin of 
Staten Island, R. Hering of Philadelphia, P. Golay of Cin- 
cinnati, Arthur Spielman of Jersey City, Arthur Macy of 
Brooklyn, W. H. Wiley of New York, A. B. Hill of New 
Haven, Charles Pfeifer of the St. Louis Bridge, E. L. 
Corthell of New Orleans, Assistant Engineer in the 
| construction of the Mississippi jetties, Charles Latimer of 
| the Atlantic & Great Western Railroad, Gen. Albert of Wash- 
ington, David E. McComb of Washington, Prof. Devolson 
Wood of Hoboken, William P. Shinn, General Manager of 
the Edgar Thomson Steel Works of Pittsburgh, Pa., Freder- 
aap Clark of Chicago, and J. T. Fanning of Manchester, 


The opening business sitting was called to order at 10 
a. m., by Vice-President W. Milnor Roberts, and E. 8S. Phil- 
brick of Boston was chosen to preside. At the conclusion of 
the customary routine business, the paper of William H. 
Burr, ‘‘ Approximate Determination of Gireases in the Eye- 
Bar Head,” read at a previous meeting, was discussed by 
Prof. Devolson Wood, and the paper of Charles E. Emery, 
‘*Relative quantities of material in bridges of different 
kinds, of various heights,” was discussed by W. H. Searles. 
A paper entitled ‘‘ A new method of detecting overstrain in 
iron and other metals, and its application in the investiga- 
tion of the causes of accidents to bridges and other construc- 
tions,” by Robert H. Thurston, was read by the Secretary, 
Mr. oases. A paper on “ The South Pass Jetties,” descrip- 
tive and incidental notes and memoranda, by E. L. Corthell, 
was read by the author, and models of the jetties shown. 
This was followed by a paper on the same subject, by Capt. 
C. W. Howell, U.S. A. Mr. F. Collingwood explained the 
recent accident to a strand of the wire of the East River 
bridge, illustrating with drawings on the blackboard, after 
which the convention adjourned for dinner. 

In the afternoon, upon an invitation extended by the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers, an excursion was made 
to the Newton Upper Falls aqueduct bridge of the Boston 
Water Works. In going to this point a train provided by 
Manager C. P. Clark, of the New York & New England 
Railroad, was used. In returning to the city, the visitors 
and their hosts indulged in a carriage drive through some 
of the most beautiful of the suburbs. The committee who 
arranged this affair comprised William H. Bradley, Super- 
intendent of Sewers of the city of Boston; Edward Saw- 

er, Engineer of the Newton Water Works; George 8S. 
ice, Secretary of the Boston Society; Desmond Fitzger- 


C. W. Kettelle, with Clemens Herschell as manager. 

Upon reassembling at the hall in the Institute in the even- 
ing, the discussion of the work now being done at and near 
the mouth of the Mississippi River, and other kindred topics, 
| was resumed, E. L. Corthell and Charles W. Howell being 





| among the speakers. The danger arising from crevasses was | 


| referred to and described at some length, and in conjunction 
| with this branch of the topic the subject of levee construc- 
| tion was also considered. Following this was a paper by 


| the use and testing of Portland cement.” 
| The telegraphic report of the second day’s proceedings 


a | 


| iments, I think he will find that the path described by the 
load (if it is of sufficient size) will cover the horse’s tracks. 

He may say of my illustration that if the horse goes fast, 
enough centrifugal force will be generated to make the wagon 
slide out of the true curve. 

This is very true ; but even in this event, if the horse’s 
tracks are in a curve like that traced by the locomotive, the 
load will approximately follow them, if the traces do not 
break. 

In this case rails and flanged wheels would be of great 
assistance in keeping the load true and in place, so would 
radial axles and other devices, but neither of them is essen- 
tial to that deflection. 

All I attempted to show was that the reaction of the rail 
against the flange was not the only force which produced the 
change in direction of the car, and that so far from this be- 
ing the only force which did or could effect this change, it 
might be accomplished without calling this into play at all ; 
and, furthermore, that when the locomotive was ahead, it 
generally was made without as much influence from the 


posed. Cc. 
June 14, 1878. 


New YorK, June 12, 1878. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Can you cite any authorities which enter into the relative 
decrease of strength in timber after it has been thoroughly 
soaked? Your correspondent not only refers to that flexi- 


long immersion, such as is obtained in piles for years kept 
under water. He has heard it firmly advanced that long 
saturation destroys, to a great extent, the strength of the 
wood. He uses the term “strength” as distinguished from 
“* stiffness.” ye 4 





Transportation in Congress. 


Two important bills were saved in the scramble that 
marked the close of the session of Congress. On the 19th, 
the closing day, the House passed the Senate bill providing 
for an Auditor of Pacific Railroad Accounts, the provisions 
of which we have already summarized. On the same day 
the House also passed the Senate bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of a board of Pacific Railroad Commissioners. 
in which Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Albert Fink and 
an engineer officer to be chosen by the President are named 
as the first Commissioners. This bill we have also sum- 
marized. 





Notes. 


Locomotive engineers are not superstitious men as a class, 
but there are very few whocannot tell from their experience 





ald, Superintendent Western Division Boston Water Works; | Of an unlucky engine, an engine which was aes getting 


into trouble without any assignable cause. Ind we have 
heard of cases where it was not easy to get any one to run a 
| certain engine on account of its unlucky character. On every 
road, too, there will be found one or more engines which are 
notorious for the number of men they have killed or hurt. 
One instance is recalled where two new engines were pro- 
nounced unlucky even before they were finished, on account 
of the names given them, and each one of them killed a man 


| on its first trip over the road. 
| William W. Maclay, entitled ‘‘ Notes and experiments on | 


An Elizabeth street mule kicked a C., B. & Q. bagrage 
is 


| master the other day. The baggage master turned, lai 


| says that papers were read and discussed as follows: ‘“ Notes | 


ment,” by William W. Maclay. Discw by Mr. Colling- 
wood and Mr. Steiner. ‘‘Wing Dams in the Mississippi, 
above the Falls of St. Anthony,” by Edward P. North. Ro 
discussion. ‘‘ Brick Arches for Large Sewers,” by R. Her- 
|ring. Discussed by W. M. Roberts, E. S. Chessborough and 
| Mr. Collingwood. © “ Rainfalls,” by James B. Francis. A 

per on ‘“ The Nomenclature of Building Stones and Stone 

asonry,” by James J. R. Croes, read at_a previous meet- 
ing, was discussed by J. Foster Flagg, William E. Merrill 
| and Edgar B. Van Winkle, 





Gontributions. 


The Running Gear of Cars. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I supposed that the example cited in my communication 
of the 27th ult., in which I compared a horse and wagon to 
a locomotive and train, was so obvious in its force and ap- 
plication as not to need more than a mere statement; but 
since, in your last, ‘‘ A. M. W.” confesses his inability ‘‘ to 
correctly appreciate” it, I will “‘ rise to explain.” 

The horse corresponds to the locomotive; the wagon, to 
the train, including the tender, and the traces and shafts to 


| the coupling between the locomotive and tender. 


“A. M. W.” now says: “ The reaction of the horse’s hoofs 


|}and Experiments on the Use and Testing of Portland Ce-| 


hands on the mule’s neck and crupper holder, shouted ‘Illi- 
nois, 23,817 '” and the family in the house across thé street 
ran down into the cellar to escape the tornado. The veter- 
inary surgeon told the Elizabeth street man it was no use to 
have the blacksmith mend the shoes, because the mule could 
never walk on them legs again. The baggage master v-alked 
down to the depot, yawned, stretched himself and said he 
wished business would piek up, he was getting too fat and 
lazy for anything.—Burlington Hawkeye. 

A baggage master at Reno, Nev., recently heard a groan 
issuing from a chest he was handling. He at once investi- 
gated and found in the chest a Chinese woman, who had been 
checked through from Virginia City to Sacramento. The 


| owner of the chest probably heard of the discovery, for the 


check was not presented. 

The politest railway official in America is a passenger con- 
ductor on the Wabash Railway. He isasoft-spoken man, 
with a mildly beaming eye, a tender cu:ve to his lips, an arm 
like a tenttent a pair of shoulders as broad as a death war- 
rant. When he roots an impecunious tramp out of the wood- 
box, he doesn’t shake the skeleton out of the trembling wretch. 
He just asks him the usual questions and then, in tones as soft 
and gentle as a man trying to borrow money, says, “I will 
have to ask you to get off at the next station.” And eve’ 
time the man gets off. This fabula docets the power of kind- 
ness, when it is backed up by a 285-pound striking muscle.— 


| Burlington Hawkeye. 





—Mr. Henry C. Wentworth, General Passenger nt of 
the Michigan Central, has been granted leave Pig ene 


|on account of ill health, and will spend several months in 


be the duty of such experts to against the ice and of the horse’s body against the shafts | 





the East. He has been a most faithful and efficient officer 
of the company for a great many years. 


reaction of the rail against the flange as “A. M. W.” sup- 


Strength of Timber as Affected by Long Saturation. 


bility developed by wet, but also to the ultimate effect of: 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask he — under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to 


have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EprToR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, 


is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events whic 
under their observation, such as changes in railroa 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 

ss and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
ayement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
cially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 


CONVENTION. 


THE MASTER CAR-BUILDERS’ 





It must be confessed that in commenting on the con- 
ventions of railroad officers which are held annually, it 
is sometimes difficult to say of them anything either 
very novel or important to be said. The danger which 
attends them is that the proceedings and deliberations 
may fall into a certain beaten track, and thus, like 
twice-told tales, they may lose their interest to those 


Those who wish to recommend their inven- | 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our | 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it | 


take place | 


offi- | 
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| some cases no reports at all were made by the com- 

| mittees appointed last year. This, of course, is to 

| be regretted, as the plan of appointing committees to 
investigate different subjects is a very excellent one, 
which, if properly employed, may be the means of col- 

| lecting a great deal of information which cannot be se- 
cured in any other way. 

| The plan of soliciting from members questions for 


discussion at the annual meeting was this year unex- | 


pectedly prolific. More questions were handed in than 


| there was time to discuss. In a number of cases several | 
questions covering nearly the same points, and others | 


which were trivial and which were not worthy of being 
presented for discussion, were offered. The Associa- 
tion, therefore, did well to authorize a committee to 
take charge of the whole matter and exclude or modify 
the questions handed in, so as to bring them before the 
meetings in the most effective form. This system will 
have the effect of introducing many fresh subjects sug- 
gested by different persons and thus give a variety to 
the topics considered which the usual plan of appoint- 
ing committees to report on certain selected subjects 
did not secure. It is proposed by this committee to 
solicit members to present questions for discussion and 
annunce those selected some time before the annual 
meeting is held, and also to invite certain members to 
open the discussions, thus giving them time for prepa- 
ration and for collecting useful data and facts. 
Another new feature adopted at the Niagara meet- 
ing proved to be very successful and promises to be- 
come one of the chief sources of interest at the meet- 
ings hereafter. This year, as at all previous meetings, 
there were a number of manufacturers and inventors 
present with different articles which they desired to 
bring to the notice of the members. Heretofore such 
persons have been obliged to exhibit them as best they 
could, and the 


by button-holing master car- 
builders induce them to look at what they 
had to show. No recognition has heretofore been 


given to this class, who have always attended the 
|meetings. This year an announcement was made by 
the President that a meeting would be held at 8 o’clock 
| in the gentlemen’s parlor of the hotel, where those who 
|had any objects to exhibit could show and explain 
| them to those present. The room was too small for 
| the purpose, but the result showed that the plan could 
be made very successful. The Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., had sent a complete set of 
its taps and dies made to the Franklin Institute 
| standard, and also a set of gauges for taps and dies, 
| and another set of what are called Whitworth gauges. 
Readers of the Railroad Gazette know how frequently 
attention has been called in these pages to the want 
of uniformity and accuracy of workmanship in screw 
threads, and the great evil growing out of it. It has 
| seemed impossible to impress this fact upon master 
mechanics and master car-builders. Both of their 
associations have, it is true, adopted the Franklin Insti- 
tute or Sellers system of screw threads as the standard. 
This has unfortunately been supposed to be simply 
a specified number of threads to the inch. The 
result is that the form of thread and the di- 
ameter of the screw have seldom never 
been right, and thus the bolts made at 
shop do not fit the nuts made at another. 
As we have pointed out, master car-builders could not 
| be made to realize that ;4, of an inch in the diam- 
| eter of a screw might make all the difference between 
|a good and a bad fit. The exhibition of the Pratt & 
| Whitney Company was therefore very opportune, and 
with its gauges it showed to the members of the Asso- 
ciation what really good workmanship is. Mr. Grant, 


or 
one 








who attend the meetings. Thus, in the early years of | the representative of the Pratt & Whitney Company, 
the Master Mechanics’ Association, there was a yearly | had secured some nuts taken at random from cars 


report and discussion on steel tires. 
members were obliged to listen to a dull reiteration of 
the number of miles run to successive thirty-seconds 
and sixteenths of an inch of wear of the tire, until the 
whole thing became an intolerable bore. How far this 
sort of thing was due to the stimulating influence of 


the manufacturers and dealers in steel tires is not now, | & Hudson River Railroad on a special train provided | 


and probably never will be, made apparent ; but it be- 
came evident that the consideration of the subject had 


been continued long after there was any interest or | that place and testing them on the gauges exhibited. | to maintain repairs of the through line cars. 


profit in it to the Association. Now it is this kind of 
danger which lurksconstantly about these conventions, 
and their success will depend largely upon the way in 


Annually the | found at the station at Niagara. 


On testing them on 
| the gauges they were found to be so loose that they 
| would rattle on the gauge when shaken. In the after- 
inoon, before the meeting for the exhibition of the 
| articles referred to, the members of the Association 
| visited the Buffalo car shops of the New York Central 


for that purpose. In the evening some merriment was 
| caused by the production of some new nuts made at 





| Although the ‘‘ United States” standard is employed 
| in all the car shops of the New York Central & Hudson 
| River Railroad, the nuts made there were so loose that 
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pany was requested to examine the bolts and nuts 
made at each shop and measure them accurately, for 
diameter, form of thread, and pitch or number of 
threads to the inch. We have not all the data at 
hand, but it will be sufficient to say that none of them 
were of the right size, and all varied from each other, 
and yet it was supposed that the bolts and nuts used on 
the Erie Railway were all of a ‘‘ standard” size. Few 
persons, in fact, realize the propensity which all stand- 
ards have to depart from the original, unless the ut- 
most care be taken to preserve accuracy. It would, no 
| doubt, be very greatly to the advantage of many rail- 
| roads to have the bolts and nuts used on their lines in- 
| spected in the same way as the Erie Company’s were, 


|and doubtless all who do so _ will be sur- 
|prised at finding how far from the _ true 
standard their workmanship is. Another fact 
came out during the discussion. It was stated 
that generally the screw threads used were 
larger than the standard sizes. That is, a 
3 bolt would be % and , in diameter, 
and so of other sizes. The reason for this was said to 
be that bar-iron was generally larger than the stand- 
ard sizes, and therefore it was found necessary to in- 





| crease the size of the dies in cutting threads on the 
| reugh iron. The weight of iron of the large diameter 
is, of course, greater than it would be of the true size. 
The total difference was estimated at about 8 per cent., 
amounting on the Erie road to about $1,200 per year, a 
leak which is worth looking after, and which, doubt- 
less, could be found on all railroads. Those persons, 
too, who are disposed to cavil at the Master Car-Build- 
ers’ Association, and to think that it does no useful 
work, are recommended to take the hint which these 
facts will suggest, have their bolts and nuts tested, and 
estimate how much more iron they buy annually than 
they need because of such inaccuracy, and then con- 
sider whether there are not some useful ideas elicited 
by these meetings. 

Besides the Pratt & Whitney Company’s exhibit, 
Messrs. Wilson, Walker & Co., of Pittsburgh, showed 
some steel centre-plates for cars, made to take the place 
of cast-iron ones. We expect to give an engraving of 
them in an early number, and will, therefore, reserve 
a description until then. The same firm exhib- 
ited a very difficult forging of steel to take the place 
of the heavy casting used in the Thielsen truck be- 
tween the channel iron transoms. The difference in 
weight was in each case very great between the steel 
and the cast iron. Three of Professor Thurston's small 
oil-testing machines were also shown. An india-rubber 
brake hose covered with wire armor so as to protect it 
from injury was also shown, but unfortunately we 
have not the maker’s name or address. A freight car 
seal lock, Wilson & James’ flexible blinds for cars, a 
car coupler, the Congdon brake-shoe, Watson’s oil-box 
cover, Ames’ car coupler, Griffith’s continuous draw- 
bar, Safford’s draw-bar, vulcanized fibre dust-guards. 
a remarkable and wonderful exhaust ventilator by 
which the smoke from the locomotive chimney 
was to be conducted from the front end of the train to 
the rear, and Hopkins’ journal bearing were all exhi- 
bited and explained by persons who were present, and 
the result was that those in attendance spent a plea- 
sant evening. Altogether such meetings promise to 
be a prominent feature of the conventions hereafter. 

The committee on standard axle made no report, but 
one of itsmembers explained that the Master Mechan- 
ics’ Association had appointed a committee and in- 
structed it to communicate with the committee of the 
Car-Builders’ Association. The latter committee was 
therefore continued, and instructed to codperate 
with the others, and a resolution was adopted inviting 
the Eastern and Western Railroad Associations to ap- 
point one or more experts to meet with these commit- 
tees. The whole subject will therefore receive the 
fullest consideration, and should there be any reason- 
able unanimity between the committees it will be very 
sure to result in establishing a standard axle beyond 
j any future question. 

During the visit to the Buffalo car shops there was 
| an opportunity of seeing what an enormous quantity 
|of duplicate parts must be constantly carried in order 





It seems 
| almost pitiable that this should continue, when a very 


little agreement among the different roads would es- 
| tablish uniformity. Probably it has heretofore been 


which the members succeed in bringing forward sub-| they would shake on the gauge, and yet they were | too early to do this. There has thus far been a steady 


jects for consideration which are of real interest and 
value. 

If the success of the convention which has just been 
held at Niagara is determined by the interest of the 
subjects presented, a glance over the proceedings will 
show, it is thought, that they represented real, practi- 
cal issues of very great importance. The attendance 
was quite large, probably equal to that of any other 
meeting. The reports were somewhat meagre, and in 


| much more nearly accurate than any of the others 
tested. Fortunately, too, Mr. Chanute, of the 
| Erie, or rather the New York, Lake Erie & Western, 
was present, and he presented some facts which were 
of much interest, and which, too, it is believed, helped 
to open the eyes of those present. Some years ago a 
| ** standard ” system of screw threads was adopted cn 
| that line. The taps and dies for each shop were made 
|at home. A short time ago the Pratt & Whitney Com- 


| improvement in the construction of cars, but we have 


| now reached a point when it will make little difference 
| whether one axle or another is used, provided they are 
| all alike. 

The place selected for holding the next annual meet- 
ing is Chicago, and the day of the week has been 
| changed from Wednesday to Tuesday, as it was found 
| that toward the close of the week there was a general 
| tendency on the part of members to -turn their faces 
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homeward ; and it was nents that by beginning a} 
day earlier this would, in a measure, be avoided. 


usefulness seems to increase rather than diminish. 





ment, but toni a title to a certain share of the earn- 
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| paid for three consecutive years. If, oun the road 


“ings of a system of railroads, less than one-half of should never earn such dividends on the preferred 
Altogether the verdict must be that this Association | which belongs to them. However aiivantageous such | stock, it would seem that the control of the property 
is in better working condition than ever before, and its | a contract might appear to be, a court, we should say,| would be forever exercised by the voting trustees. 


should hesitate to make it to extend beyond the period 
of its responsibility for the property, without evidence | 


By the reorganization scheme, three of the eight 
reconstruction trustees were made the first voting 


THE UNION AND KANSAS PACIFIC CONTRACT. | that it was desired by a decided majority of all those trustees, and at the meeting in question, the other 
We made some comments last week on the reported | who may, at the close of the litigation, become entitled | five were added to the number, and, as it appears, 


combination of the Union Pacific, the Colorado Cen- 
tral and the Kansas Pacific, but since that time the 
text of the contract has been published. This is 
somewhat different from that which was reported 
last week, as appears below : 








Percentage allotted. 

First report. Contract. 
I Dns oko. 0-0 0 0ikok v0.0 naam eee 71 72.858 
Omaha Bridge.......... tuen 4 2.776 
Colorado Central. . ahs 6 4.673 
PIE IIE oo. 5.5 6 s:05 cnensceneevnsonmnaenee 19 19.693 
I 5 ik. ssin-aic op nctiglaks os kaanon scien 100 100,000 


This is about a third less to the bridge and a quarter 
less to the Colorado Central than was at first reported. 
It also appears from the contract that the division is 
made on the basis of the traftic of 1877, and that pro- 
vision is made for the yearly revision of the basis of 
division, which is to be founded substantially on 
the earnings of the several lines during the 
previous year. This would seem to be a dis- 
claimer on the part of the Kansas Pacific that 
the refusal of the Union Pacific to prorate has 
unnaturally depressed the Kansas Pacific earn- 
ings. Nothing is said in the contract as to such pro- 
rating in the future, and as the three roads are hereaf- 
ter to be ‘‘managed, operated and controlled as one 
property ” ‘‘ under the direction of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company,” it is not likely that a policy will 
be permitted which will eventually result in reducing 
the share of the Union Pacific. Ifthe basis of divi- 
sion were permanent, then it would make no differ- 
ence to either by what line the traffic sheuld be car- 
ried: but with a yearly revision of the contract vir- 
tually on the basis of the previous year’s earnings, it 
becomes to the interest of each to earn as much as pos- 
sible and get as large a share as possible of the traffic 
which might go by either route, in order to affect its 
proportion of the next year’s earnings. 

There is, too, a provision to meet the difficulty which 
we mentioned last week concerning a division of gross 
earnings without regard to traffic. This is tothe effect 
that the road carrying more freight than its proportion 
shall withhold 50 per cent. of the earnings therefrom 
as compensation for the cost of carrying that excess. 
This then, so far as freight is concerned, makes it a 
pool of net earnings, or assumed net earnings, rather 
than of gross earnings. It is expressly stipulated, 
however, that no such allowance for expenses shall be 
made with regard to passenger earnings. 

The machinery for determining each company’s share 
of the aggregate earnings nominally gives each party 
to the agreement equal power; that is, one arbitrator 
each is appointed by the Union Pacific, the Omaha 
Bridge, the Colorado Central and the Kansas Pacific. 
But as the Union Pacific controls directly and abso- 
lutely the Omaha Bridge, and, thoagh indirectly, doubt- 
less quite as absolutely the Colorado Central, it seems 
actually to have the appointment of three of the four 
arbitrators, and so will be able to dictate the appoint- 
ment of the fifth arbitrator when the four cannot 
agree. With the Union Pacific thus controlling the 
arbitrators in the future, and actively directing the 
conduct of the business of all the roads from the be- 
ginning, from the results of which the arbitrators are 
directed to construct the basis of the future distribu- 
tion, it would seem to have pretty nearly complete 
power, which by the terms of the contract is to last 
for fifty years. 

The Kansas Pacific, it is known, is now in the hands 
of receivers, who thus necessarily become parties to 
the contract, or rather agree to it and recommend it to 
the court by which they were appointed, and it is the 
court which will be a party to the contract if it ap- 
proves it. The contract states expressly that it is 
made subject to the approval of the court. 

It doubtless will be advantageous for the bondhold- 
ers of the Kansas Pacific to avoid any conflict between 
that road and the Union Pacific for the Colorado traffic; 
and the court is put in possession of the property in 
order to preserve it and its proceeds until the rights of 
the several claimants can be decided, and those to 
whom the control is found to belong can have organ- 
ized in such a way as to be able to manage the prop- 
erty for themselves. But it would seem to be a 
questionable use of the power of a_ court 
under such circumstances to make a_ contract 
which will deprive the owners of the property 
of any voice in its management for fifty years. 
If the court ratifies this contract it will, when the 
receivership is ended by foreclosure or adjustment, 
hand over to the owners not the road and its equip- 


| 


|sion of the property to the exclusion of the stock- 





to the property. The Kansas Pacific bondholders, who | 
probably will at some time become the proprietors of 
the property of the company of which they are now 
creditors, are represented in this country by agents 
and in part by the receivers; and it is possible that 
they indorse this combination, and \uat evidence of | 
their approval has been or will be presented. 

Hitherto, as we have said, the actual competition of | | 
the Union and the Kansas Pacific has been limited | 
chiefly to the Colorado traffic—the traffic centering at | 
Denver—and that competition has not lasted long, as | 
the Union Pacific connection has been but recently | 
completed. This traffic is considerable and it may be 
profitable; but it was not likely to be profitable so long 
as the two roads were contending for it. So far as 
this business is concerned, the contract is likely to be 
advantageous to both roads. The Union Pacific will 
get a full share of the business at full rates which the 
Kansas Pacific formerly had pretty much to itself, in- 
stead of perhaps a similar share of the business at half 
rates. But as to the rest of the traffic, which probably 
is nine-tenths of the whole, it is not easy to see how 
the two roads can interfere with each other much, 
unless it is intended to admit the Kansas Pacific to the 
through traftic. The Colorado Central and the 106 
miles of the Denver Pacific which is worked by the 
Kansas Pacific are but a few miles apart, it is true; 
but then there is but one point on either where 
there is any traffic worth quarreling for. 
Then for most of the distance to the Missouri 
River the two roads are 150 miles apart. Both 
have a considerable local traffic, which grows, and as 
for some 300 miles east of Denver and Cheyenne this 
traffic consists chiefly of cattle, which their owners 
would make nothing of driving a greater distance to 
secure some advantage in freights, it might appear that 
there would be an advantage in the combination for 
local freights. But this very ability of the cattle to 
carry themselves causes the combination of these two 
roads to fail to be effective in preventing competition. 
These are not the only roads that the cattle can reach, 
and for the Kansas Pacific the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe isa much more formidable competitor than 
the Union Pacific. 

Nor does a compact between the Union Pacific and the 
Kansas Pacific give them full control of the Denver and 
Colorado traffic. From Kansas City to Denver there is 
another, though more indirect route, by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the Denver & Rio Grande. 
Owing to the difference in gauge, freight must be trans- 
ferred by this route ; but if high rates should be main- 
tained by the two direct roads, doubtless these roads 
would gain considerable traffic and some profit by 
entering the market as competitors, which, indeed, we 
believe they have done heretofore. 


The Control of the New York, Lake Erie & Western. 





In London, on the 4th of this month, there was 
held a meeting of the stock and bondholders of this 
company to hear the report of the reconstruction 
trustees, who then finished their labors in that 
capacity, though, it seems, only to enter upon 
a new career in a vastly more responsible and power- 
ful capacity. Some modifications were made in the 
reconstruction after it was first proposed, and since its 
terms were published in these columns, not all of 
which we are now able to point out. But what is par- 
ticularly noticeable now would hardly have attracted 
attention then. At that time the question was as to 
the sacrifices to be made by the different classes of 
stock and bondholders, what assessments should 
be paid on the stock, how many cou- 
pons of the bonds should be funded, and 
what should be given for assessments and funded 
coupons. Now that the reorganization has been 
effected, there is more interest in knowing how the 
control of the road is to be exercised. As the bond- 
holders refrained from their right to take sole posses- 


holders, it was natural and proper that they should in- 
sist on some voice in the management. This has been 


these gentlemen have power to appoint their own 
successors, and it does not appear that the bondhold- 
ers have any authority over them whatever, though 
the report says, “it is intended that they shall meet 


| the bondholders and proprietors once a year, present 


a report, and consult with them on all important 
“matters affecting the property.” 

The trustees say of their own duties: ‘‘ Thus, in their 
|new capacity of voting trustees the reconstruction 
trustees will have to act as a committee in London to 
codperate with the direction in America until the full 
dividend has been paid on the preference shares for 
three years consecutively.” Rather, we should say, they 
are the direction, as a body of eight men—and a perma- 
nent body, too—which chooses a board of seventeen 
directors, will certainly dictate the policy of the road 
rather than the board. And this appears to be 
especially the case just now, for in reporting the 
names of the seventeen directors chosen when the 
new act of incorporation was filed, the report 
says that ‘it is understood and agreed that 
the entire board hold their seats at the disposal of the 
proprietors, and will make vacancies for any new 
members whom it may be desired to place on the 
board.” 

But if this committee has great and novel powers, it 
has some great advantages. No one needs to be told 
how much efficiency is gained by a permanent tenure, 
if the power is once lodged in proper hands, And the 
voting trustees, so far as known to us, are generally 
recognized in England as men of exceptional ability 
and character. The three original ‘‘ voting trustees” 
were Sir Edward Watkin, Mr. Thomas W. Powell and 
Mr. John Westlake. Among the five added afterward 
are, we believe, Mr. John M. Douglas (whose letters 
on the faults of American railroad organization will 
be remembered, and who has had experience in Eng- 
lish and Canadian boards), and Mr. O. G. Miller and Mr. 
Robert Fleming, the two representatives of Scotch 
bondholders, whose letters and reports on the Erie 
were almost the first evidence that any one on the 
other side understood the situation of the property. 

There is much in the report submitted by the re- 
construction trustees which we should like to refer to, 
but it reaches us too late for an extended discussion. 
We can only add now that the trustees say of the 
litigation which twice caused a postponement of the 
foreclosure sale and the consequent reorganization, 
‘‘that the real instigators of such proceedings are 
perfectly well known, and their motives and objects 
perfectly well understood, and that the bondholders 
and proprietors owe a great deal to Mr. Jewett and 
the legal gentlemen engaged, for their persevering and 
successful efforts to defeat the obstruc tionists in their 
attempt to get the property into their ‘ grip.’” 


Grain thiguae by Lake and Rail. 





The movement of grain from the Northwest by lake 
and rail was one of the most interesting phenomena of 
traffic during the season of navigation in 1876. Then for 
the first time were rail rates so low as to permit any for- 
midable competition for grain shipped through to the 
seaboard for export. But from the opening to the 
close of navigation in 1876 the railroads took grain from 
Chicago to New York at 20 cents per 100 lbs., and less, 
which was as low as any ordinary lake and canal rates 
had then been, There was great deal of grain to move 
in the first part of the season—the surplus of the large 
crop of 1875—and the railroads got about half of it, and 
nearly twice the quantity they had ever carried before 
when navigation was open. Last year nominally there 
was no such competition, though so many contracts 
had been made at the rates of 1876, lasting until July 
of 1877, or thereabouts, that probably most of the grain 
that moved by rail was carried at those rates. But the 
+ total to be moved was so very small that the share going 
to the railroads was no greater than they had usually 
got in years of higher rates for delivery at interior 
points in the East for domestic consumption. 

Were we to compare the shipments by lake and by rail 
for the whole season of navigation, we should have to 





giyen them, first, by vesting one-half of the stock in 
“voting trustees” appointed by the bondholders, and | 
second by giving voting powers to the bondholders—a | 
vote, we suppose, to every $100 of bonds, though the 
trustees’ report does not say soexplicitly. The “voting | 
trustees” are to retain the stock until six per cent. 


take periods of unequal length; navigation opened so 
much earlier this year than usual that the lake ship- 
ments to date have been larger than ever before, even 


| when the railroads carried comparatively little. The 


effect of the railroads in diverting the grain traffic from 


| the lakes can be judged only by comparing the ship- 
dividends on the preferred stock shall have been | ments by both routes when uavigation has been fully 
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open. This we do below for the five weeks ending 
June 1 for a period of five years: 
Shipments of Grain from Northwestern Markets, April 28 to 


June 1 for Five Years. 
Per cent. 


Year. By Lake. y Rail. Total. by rail. 
MEE Fcc teve ocak 15,152,931 5,256,020 20,408,951 25.8 
PEPER Ps 05 sine svinaas 8,739,25 5,246,: 13,985,642 37.5 
ie, ancbitees 9'745,457 10,230,255 19.975.712 51.2 
| er 8,555,369 4,934,232 13,489,601 36.5 
cg AR Pe 14,696,579 8,786,246 23,482,825 37.4 


About a million bushels a week, it appears, goes to 
the railroads under almost any circumstances, prob- 
ably because so much is required for the supply of 
that domestic demand which can be accommodated bet- 
ter by the railroads than by the lake. So much the | 
railroads got in 1874, when the movement was heavy, 
and the rail rates were what now we would call high; so | 
mueh also in 1875, when the whole movement was | 
over a third smaller, and the rates were still remunera- | 
tive; and so much in 1877, when again the movement | 
was light, and the actual rates received by the roads | 
were probably very low, though they were not making | 
new contracts at those rates to divert lake shipments. | 
But the great reduction of rates in 1876 enabled the | 
roads to get a larger proportion than ever before of 
the exceptionally heavy total shipments, and to in- | 
crease their average weekly shipments from one to two | 
millions of bushels. 

This year, probably, scarcely any grain was taken by 
rail in May at more than a 20-cent rate; much, prob- 
ably, at a less rate. Yet with a much heavier move- 
ment than ever before, the railroads have not only got 
a much smaller proportion of the total than in 1876, 
when their rates were about the same as this year, but 
a smaller absolute quantity—about 1,860,000 bushels 
weekly, against 2,000,000 in 1876. This seems to us 
significant, tending to prove that such reductions in 
rates as were made in 1876 for the first time, will no 
longer have the effect they had then. That is, the 
water route isa more formidable competitor for the 
grain traffic now than it was then. Then, with cir- 
cumstances similar to those of this year—a very heavy 
movement and very low rail rates—the lake vessels could 
not get half the grain; this year they get five-eighths 
of it, and more than they ever carried before in the 
corresponding period. 

Comparing with last year, there was in the 
five weeks an increase of very nearly  10,000,- 
000 bushels in the total shipments of grain 
from the eight Northwestern markets. Of this 
increase only 3,850,000 bushels, or 381g per cent., has 
gone by the railroads, while 6,150,000 bushels, or 6114 
per cent., has gone by the lakes. Note the difference 
between this change and that from 1875 to 1876. There 
was an increase in the total shipments of 6,000,000 
bushels from 1875 to 1876, of which 5,000,000 went by 
rail and only 1,000,000 bushels, or 1624 per cent. by 
lake. That is what a 20-cent rail rate effected in 
1876. Now, we see, it has effected nothing of the 
kind. The vessels seem to command the grain traffic 
almost as well as they did before 1876. They have met 
the reduction in rail rates by a reduction in their own 
rates which had been’ thought almost im- 
possible ; and though the smaller vessels complain 
much of the unprofitableness of their business, the 
additions made to the larger class of vessels indicate 
that the lake reductions may be permanent, and that 
if the railroads ever again secure more than half of a 
heavy grain traffic while navigation is open, they must 
accept even less than their present unprofitable rates. 

With the canal the matter is different. Even now, 
with the extremely low canal rates, the charge from 
Buffalo to New York, equivalent to about 420 miles of 
rail distance, is 4 cents a bushel for corn, while by 
lake from Chicago to Buffalo, equivalent to 540 miles 
of rail distance, the rate is 134 cents. Evidently com- 
petition with the canal may be successful when com- 
petition with the lake is hopeless. The present canal 
rate, however, is equivalent only to a 17-cent rail rate 
from Chicago to New York; but the lake rate is 
equivalent to less than a rail rate of six cents 
per 100 lbs. from Chicago to New York. The transfer 


\it is to the Ministry of 





charges at Buffalo add considerably to the cost by the 
water route, however, and that is properly chargeable 
to the lake, as the railroads which receive by lake at | 
Buffalo (or Erie) are subject to it. But there is no| 
prospect whatever that the cost of carrying by rail | 
from Chicago to Buffalo can be made as low as the | 
present price by lake. 
Government Railroad Administration in France. 
The railroad administration adopted by the French Min- 
istry of Public Works for the system of secondary roads 
in Southwestern France, whose working has been com- 
mitted to it provisionally, is worth noting as the plan of 
a government which has had greater experience in the 
art of administration than any other, probably, and has at | 
its command great corps of trained experts, technical and 
administrative. But the management which the French 
Minister de Freycinet has adopted hardly takes any ac- 





| selves. 
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count of these, and is almost an exact copy of the French 
company administrations. The government does nothing 
directly except to appoint a council of administration, 
similar to our board of directors, which will be held re- 
sponsible for the management of the roads which the gov- 
ernment has purchased. It then, as it were, washes its 
hands of the matter. The council is to appoint a general 
manager, who will have the appointment and direction of 
all the working staff of officers aud employés, and 
therefore will be responsible to the council as 
Public Works and _ the 
government, The council, however, fixes the pay 
of all the employés. The number of members of the council 
is nine, and of them, two are senators of France, two dep- 
uties, or members of the French Parliament, one a member 
of the Council of State, one an officer of what is there called 


| the ‘‘ court of accounts,” which passes upon the accounts of 


public officers; the others are a merchant, the chief engineer 
of a great manufacturing establishment, the manager of a 
great French iron works, and an engineer of the government 
corps of bridges and highways who has had experience as 
superintendent of the operation of a railroad, which is an oc- 


| cupation in which many of this corpsare engaged, the French 


railroads being very largely officered by members of this 
corps, 4 

The difficulty avoided by this arrangement is the apparent 
incompatibility between a government management and 
the government inspection and supervision universal in 
France. It is also supposed that in this way the manage- 
ment of the roads may have something of the simplicity, 
directness and promptness which are appropriate to com- 
mercial enterprises, but which are almost universally lack- 
ing in the proceedings of government officials, who, in 
France at least, insist on acting formally, according to fixed 
methods, and have too little in view the object to be effected, 
and too much the machinery for effecting it. In his expo- 
sition of his motives for adopting this method of administra- 
tion the Minister says that ‘it will permit the state to keep 
outside, in a measure, of a sphere which does not appear 
fitted for it. It will intervene, just as it does with regard to 
the chartered railroads, only to control, to approve the time- 
tables, indorse the tariffs, and enforce the application of the 
laws and regulations.” For this reason the system of inspec- 
tion and supervision by government officers is left just the 
same asif the roads belonged to a company, and the public | 
will have its rights enforced on the government roads pre- 
cisely as on the others. 

This plan, which has yet to be carried out, is warmly ap- 
proved by one of the ablest of the Belgian journals, which | 
commends it as an example for Belgium, which has had 
forty years’ experience with government railroad manage- 
ment, of which this journal says that it is ‘‘ too bureaucratic, 
too much given to red tape, too much suspected, rightly or 
wrongly, of the passive force of administrative inertia.” 

The French council is expected to be a substantially per- 
manent body; that is, its tenure will not be dependent upon 
that of the Minister of Public Works, whose position de- | 
pends on the politics of the Parliament. It is, therefore, ex- 
pected to have time to mature plans and to carry them out, 
being judged by the results and nothing else, and having all | 
the authority necessary, not being trammeled by the neces- | 
sity of referring everything to the department. The latter 
appoints the council, and then, as it were, abdicates, and uses 
its whole machinery not to direct, but to watch and check— 
as other railroad managements are watched and checked— 
the council which it has created. 


| 
| 





Atlantic & Great Western Reorganization. 


The Atlantic & Great Western reorganization seems to be 
indefinitely postponed. A meeting of the bondholders, 
called by the reorganization trustees, was held in London, 
June 4, but not apparently for any purpose unless it was to 
permit them to make suggestions or otherwise relieve their 
minds. The only suggestion that the trustees had to make 
was that they continue to do nothing until there should be 
some change in affairs which might make it appear advisa- 
ble to take action. This seems somewhat discouraging, but 
really the trustees give very good reasons for their inaction 
and for continuing the policy further. They have now all 
the necessary power to proceed with a foreclosure and re- 
organization; but, as they very well say, a reorgani- 
zation would be worse than useless unless there 
isa prospect that the reorganized road will earn profits 
enough to pay the fixed charges under the reorganization 
scheme, and no such prospect is now visible. Money must 
be had after foreclosure to pay the Receiver’s debt, and 
money cannot be borrowed while the road’s profits are so in- 
significant. Then even the representatives of the usually 
too sanguine proprietors do not hope to earn the interest re- 
quired under the reorganization scheme without some addi- 
tions to or improvement of the property, none of which will 
be possible unless muney can be borrowed. And to the trus- 
tees the receivership seems to be the safest thing just now. 
Under it the property will be kept for the bondholders, at 
at all events, until they are ready to take charge of it them- 
Considerable stress was laid on the new 
connection with the New York Central, but only 
as likely to give them a new bidder for their 
traffic and to deliver them from their dependence upon 
the Erie alone, no exclusive connection with the New 
York Central being hited at. Mr. C. E. Lewis, M. P., the 
Chairman of the Trustees, spoke very bitterly of ‘‘ the ridic- 
ulously low and insignificant rates of freight,” and said that 
matters then were ‘‘ about as bad as they had ever been, if 
they were not worse, since the beginning of the receivership,” 
and was ‘“‘unable to understand upon what principle, or 





want of principle, matters were thus managed among the 
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Tailway companies of America;” and in this feeling he will 
have many sympathizers on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. James McHenry had a new scheme to present to the 
meeting, providing fora reorganization without foreclosure, 
which Mr. Judah P. Benjamin (formerly of Louisiana and 
Attorney-General of the Confederate States, but now one of 
the most eminent lawyers in London) told him could be 
done under the laws of Ohio by the consent of two-thirds of 
the stock, two-thirds of each class of bondholders, and two- 
thirds of the other creditors. He had proposed this to the 
trustees, and found fault because they did not adopt the 
plan; and he also expressed his confidence that the 
road might be made to earn $2,000,000 a year just 
as itis. He found great fault with the drawback paid on 
petroleum to the Standard Oil Company, and intimated that 
most of the passengers on the road traveled on free passes. 
‘“*No one in America,” said he, ‘‘thinks of paying for rail- 
way transit who happens to be acquainted with a director, 
manager or railway official.” He moved to have his plan 
substituted for that of the trustees, but, an opposing motion 
being made recommitting everything to the trustees and ex- 
pressing confidence in them, Mr. McHenry withdrew his mo- 
tion, and the meeting adjourned without taking any action 
whatever, leaving the trustees to act or not to act hereafter, 


| according to their discretion. The future of the property 


therefore it is not possible even to guess. 


Record of Mew Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Utica & Black River.—On the Ogdensburg & Morristown 
extension track is laid from Morristown, N. Y., east by north 
614 miles. 

Brooklyn, Flatbush & Coney Island.—Track is laid from 
Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, southward to Coney Island, 8 
miles, completing the road 

Lake Huron & Southwestern.—The first track is laid from 
Tawas City, Mich., southwest 4 miles. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

This is a total of 184 miles of new railroad, making 432 
miles completed in the United States in 1878, against 583 
miles reported for the corresponding period in 1877, 687 in 
1876, 312 in 1875, 570 in 1874, and 1,271 in 1873. 


LAKE AND CANAL RATES are lower—lake rates about a 


| quarter of a cent and canal rates about half a cent a bushel, 
| but the figures now are not quite so low as they were last 


year at this time. There isa great deal more to carry this 
year, and the vessels are actually carrying a great deal 
more, in spite of the sharper competition of the railroads. 
Indeed, it is questionable whether the vessels ever carried so 
much grain as this year, down tothis time. There have been 
larger iron ore shipments, perhaps, and doubtless larger 
lumber shipments, but altogether the bulk of lake 
traffic must have been nearly as great this season asin any 
previous one in flush times; so that if there has been excess- 
ive competition for freights, and lack of employment for 
vessels, it is not easy to account for it except on the supposi- 
tion that the capacity of the lake fleet has increased. This 
probably has been the case, though there is perhaps no in- 


| crease and perhaps a decrease in the number of vessels. The 


new vessels have been large ones, and the average cargoes 
must be considerably larger than they used to be when three 
cents a bushel was the lowest summer rate, and the average 
rate for the season five or six cents. Now 1% cents is paid 
for carrying corn from Chicago to Buffalo, while for some 
weeks last year 144 cents was the ruling price. The canal 
rate is but 4 cents a bushel for corn now, so that 534 cents, 
with the elevator charge from Buffalo, which is now we be- 
lieve less than a cent, pays for carrying from Chicago to 
New York. This is equivalent to less than 12 cents 
per 100 lbs. It costs more in many places to ship corn a 
hundred miles, at local rates, to Chicago, then to ship it from 
Chicago to New York, and then the local rate isa quite 
moderate one. 


TRUNK LINE PRorits, about these days, must be extreme- 
ly moderate, there being a moderate movement westward 
with a small profit, and a large movement eastward with, we 
should say, no profit. This view is confirmed by a recent 
statement of President Vanderbilt given in a conversation 
on the probability of a railroad strike reported in the Trib- 
une, whichis: ‘‘Itisno secret that though the road (New 
York Central & Hudson River) is doing a great amount of 
business, it is making no money.” From St. Louis and Chi- 
cago east to the seaboard ports, this probably describes 
pretty well the condition of things on all the roads whose 
traffic is chiefly or largely a through traffic. We havenoted 
recently a considerable decrease in the receipts of grain at 
Baltimore, and this is explained by a statement we find at- 
tributed to Western agents of the Baltimore & Ohio, that it 
had been refusing freight because of the inadequacy of the 
rates. The latest news from Chicago is that the roads were 
taking grain ‘‘ for whatever they could get;” but that is pro- 
bably an exaggeration, for lake and canal rates have been 
reduced only about a tenth, and that partly because of re- 
duced shipments. As soon as it becomes evident in the 
treasuries of the roads that the expenses of a business exceed 
the receipts, the companies begin to lose their appetite for it, 
and witness without pangs of jealousy the shipments by 
rivalroads. Meanwhile there are those who indict the lines 
to New York of two crimes, first. of charging too little, and 
so not covering their expenses; and, second, of charging too 
much, and so permitting traffic to go to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 


LOCOMOTIVE PERFORMANCE seems— undoubtedly to be 
greater per engine in this country than anywhere else in the 
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world, as was indicated by Mr. Evans’ paper at the Master | 
Mechanics’ Association, and as other statistics also have 
shown. The Belgium Grand Central Railroad, one of the 
largest in that country, reports for 1877 that the greatest 
distance run by any one engine in its service that year was 


46,068 miles. The average daily run of the locomotives | P© 


fired up each day (not of the whole number) was 86 miles. 
The average distance run by the whole stock of locomotives 
was 21,560 miles. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Uniform Non-Local or ‘ Terrestrial” Time. A memoir by 
Sanford Fleming, C. M. G., M. Inst. C. E., F. G. 8., F. R. 
G. 8., Engineer-in-Chief Canadian Pacific Railway, etc. 
This publication is a small pamphlet in which a plan for 

bringing about a universal system of time is elaborately 

worked out with some diffuseness. 





four hours of the day by letters, the standard to be stationed 


at Washington, Greenwich or anywhere else, the object | 


being to distinguish ‘‘ terrestrial” time from local time, and 
also to avoid confusion between the hours of day and night. 
The plan is almost identically the same as that proposed by 


a correspondent in the Railroad Gazette of May 7, 1870, re- | 


peated again in the number of June 22, 1872, and still 
another time, in that of Dec. 12, 1874. 

Some of the suggestions made by the correspondent re- 
ferred to, and Mr. Fleming, are very strikingly similar. 
Thus, in the Railroad Gazette of May 7, 1870, it is said: 

“In order to be explicit it would, therefore, always be 
necessary to state whether the time named was railroad 


[‘terrestrial’] or local time. * * * With this object in| 


view, it has been suggested that the hours should be lettered, 


as shown in the cut [not given here], beginning with A for 12 | 


o'clock midnight, and lettering consecutively for the whole 
twenty-four.” 

Mr. Fleming says, page 13: 

‘‘Tt is proposed, in order properly to distinguish these, as 
well as the new time indicated by the standard chronometer, 
that the twenty-four divisions shall be known by the letters of 
the alphabet.” 

The correspondent says: 


‘*This change need not interfere at all with the existing | 
standards of local time, and if it were adopted we would all | 


get new faces to our clocks and watches lettered similar to 


the cut, and then set the hands to whichever time would be | 


most convenient to us.” 

Mr. Fleming says, page 26: 

‘Tf we take a watch or clock to be used in any particular 
country, it would be a simple matter to inscribe on its dial 
the letters which designate terrestrial time.” 

In the Railroad Gazette of June 22, 1872, it is said: 

‘‘In our engraving we have made the letters indicating 


the hours from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. in outline (or white), and | 


the others, which designate the other half of the day, includ- 
ing or included in the night, black, which would help to a 
ready apprehension of the part of the day indicated in the 
locality where the clock might be placed.” 

Mr. Fleming says, page 28: 

‘Tn this design [not given here], it will be noticed that G 
is assumed to be the meridional or noon letter of the place, 
and the letters on a dark ground between 8 p. m. and 4 a. m. 
represent the hours in the two ‘night watches.’ ” 

The similarity of ideas, if Mr. Fleming was not acquainted 
with what has appeared in the Railroad Gazette, certainly 
indicates ‘‘a remarkable coincidence of two great minds.” 

However that may be, it does not alter the value of the 


proposed plan, and Mr. Fleming has certainly showed some | 


applications of it not heretofore suggested. We also feel au- 
thorized in saying that no one will be more ready to feel 
grateful to the author of the pamphlet than the correspond- 
ent of the Railroad Gazette, if the former succeeds in intro- 
ducing the proposed system of “‘ railroad,” ‘‘terrestial” or 
‘‘yniversal” time into general use. 





Inspection and Repairs of Cars. 





[Report of Committee to the Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association. ] 


To the Master Car Builders’ Association: 


GENTLEMEN: Your committee to whom was referred the 
subject of ‘‘ Inspection and Repairs of Cars” would respect- 
fully beg leave to submit the following: 

Circulars heretofore used by committees to solicit or ob- 
tain information from members on the various points at is- 
sue, have been in this case dispensed with. e therefore 
submit for your consideration a few of the many important 
points, brought forcibly to the notice of your committee, by 
almost daily practical experience. 

Your committee is fully impressed with the force and cor- 
rectness of the axiom ‘‘ that eternal vigilance is the price of 
railroading;” and that in the thorough inspection and keep- 
ing up the running repairs of cars is found one of the best 
places to give it a practical application. 

In regard to car inspection, we have to say, in the first 
place, that a full realization of the importance of this part 
of the work should be had by the master car-builders, and 
that only such men as have good common sense and experi- 
ence in car work should be set to perform it, realizing its im- 
portance, and having proper and sufficient help to do the 
work. 

There should be close attention given to all details, well 
followed up, in order to secure a constant, unfailing and 
faithful carrying out of this branch of the car department. 
A lack of attention to seemingly small matters at the head 
will extend all the way through, and casualties will be the 
result in proportion as they are neglected, this foundation 
work being very essential for the safe running of our trains. 





As you are aware, on all important and leading lines of | 


railroads we have a great variety of cars to inspect, render- 


ing all the more necessary thorough work. Some cars, ow- | 
ing to the construction of their trucks and drawing attach- | 
ments, are difficult to inspect; while others by their mode of | 


construction are easily examined and defects discovered. 
While we do not propose to lay down rules to be followed 


in all cases, there are some things which it seems desirable | 


should be done. 


As has already been suggested, there should be careful, 


thorough work in all cases where time will permit, requiring 
inspectors to mark all defects, however small, in such a way 
as to call attention to them. pecially should this be done 
ttachments—such as a 


in the running gear and drawing ai 
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bolt out or a nut off. We hear men say at times ‘‘ It is all safe; | a roomy, open shed, where all re of this class can be 
there is but one bolt out.” But, was the bolt put there in the | done thoroughly and systematically, dropping the cars in at 
first instance needlessly or for ornament? If so, it had bet- one end and out at the other when repairs are completed. 

ter be left out and the hole plugged up. We areaware there JoHN McVay, ) 

are cases when bolts cannot be replaced without apeayprcgrer | | W. H. H. A.LLison, - Committee. 
expense and delay of freight, and the car may go on with | M. P. Forp, \ 

rfectsafety ; but none of these reasons should excuse the | =~ - 


inspectors for neglecting their duty to mark such defects. ; ia: : 
This course acts as a check also and indicates at once whether | — Governing the nag te of, and Repairs 
or not the men are faithful in performing their duty. = reight Cars for the Interchange of Traffic; 
Another thing which to some may seem a small matter, Revised at Niagara Falls, June 12, 1878. 
and yet it is really one of importance, the neglect of which Sure 1. —A ilroad j Si E 
has caused the loss of many lives, the injuring of many more, | a ee 0 = road company receiving the cars of 
and the payment of thousands of dollars damages. It is the ®®0ther company for the purpose of running them over its 
careful inspection of brake-wheels to see they are securely road, or otherwise using them, will be required to return 
festoned. : them in as good general condition as they were in when re- 
The inspector cannot tell the true condition of brake-  Ceived; or if this be not done, the expense necessary to re- 
wheels on the top of box or stock cars as he passes alongside tore aan soa ape eon will be charged to the 
. * . “ a . y ys em. ° 
ob, S romueitianomiaiiaamiteas tg eieas ‘All cars delivered to connecting lines must be in good run- 


| of the train with which the men have so much to do—except 212g order, with journal boxes and bearings in good condi- 
| perhaps in the matter of coupling—in which they are thrown | tion; wheels sound, free from flat spots exceeding two and 
The plan proposed is to designate each one of the twenty- | 


= ‘ cae — P : _| one-half inches in length or diameter, or flan with flat 
cendans on tay ack ter Gals Gate can alkane enttine. | vertical surface, extending more than seven-eighths of an 
men, their hold being almost entirely upon the brake-wheel inch from tread of wheel, or less than one inch thick; axle 
































And again it is only from the top of the car that the condi- 


- - bags “94 : .2 journals not less than two and three-quarter inches in diam- 
and this being securely fastened is of the utmost oe «\eter, and brakes and draw-bar attachments in efficient 


tion of ratchet-wheel, panel or dog, can be learned. In condition. Each company to give foreign cars upon its line 
many cases a first clan brake in every ober respect io eek the same care and attention given its own. The company 


dered almost useless by absence of a key or ratchet dog. 
We have spoken of these ——er small and minor de- | 

tails, believing, if they are faithful 

| nent ones, such as inspection of wheels, draw-bars, oil boxes, 


running the car to be responsible for oiling and packing. 
RULE 2.—Wheels and axles used to replace those broken 


¥ carried out, the promi- under fair usage, and wheels worn-out on same axle as 
: | wheel broken, will be charged to the company owning the 


etc.. will not be overlouked. car. Closely connecting lines may, however, furnish wheels 
he ; 


The rules adopted at our last meeting in regard to inter- 
change of cars seems to cover all the points necessary for the 
inspection of cars of connecting lines. 

In regard to treight-car repairs, we think it is becomin 

| year by year more apparent that unnecessary expense an 
delay attend this part of our work, and very largely owing | 
|to the want of uniformity in the construction of cars, more 
especially in the trucks, draw-bars and their attachments. 
hat there is a great diversity is not to be wondered at, 
when we consider the rapid growth of railroads in our coun- 
| try. They are not the isolated affairs they were twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, sustaining only remote or contingent 
relations with other roads, each constructing its rolling-stock 
according to the notions of some one working comparatively 
independent of others. These roads have now become a part 
of a vast system, co-extensive almost with the limits of a 
| continent, having relations with each other so close and inti- 
mate that community of interest has grown up toa very 
reat extent, unavoidable and indispensable, and, withal, 
esirable. And in no part of their operations is it more 
plainly to be seen than in the use of their rolling stock. 

The motive power is kept at home, while the cars, from 
| necessity are required to go the length and breadth of our 
| land, and are only restricted in their course by the two 

oceans that wash our shores. 

Cars are not indestructible, and, from the character of 
their service, must at times give way; and how important it 

| is to all that some uniformity of construction be adopted, 
| instead of the endless variety now in use, which is a con- 
| stant source of extra expense, annoyance and delay. 
The variety which now exists seems all the more needless 
| when we look over the field and see to what extent the vari- 
ations are owing to some slight modification in the construc- 
tion of what, in its essential point, is the same thing, vary- 
| ing just enough to render the parts of any one useless for all 
| others. 
| It is sometimes said that a knowledge of the cause of a 
| difficulty isa long step toward a knowledge of how to re- 
move or overcome it; but this case is probably an exception. 
| While we may know the cause, its removal is not so easy. 
| And yet the difficulty does not rest alone with our 
| superior officers. We have only to read the re- 
| ports and discussions in our meetings to see that 
| there is such a wide diversity among ourselves as to 
almost preclude the possibility of united action, so necessary 
as a first step toward bringing about a change in this direc- 
tion for the better. This want of uniformity not only in- 
creases the expense and inconvenience attending repairs, 
but results in many cases in having the work done in a very 
unworkmanlike manner. 

The want of proper material leads 1» some makeshift to 
get the car off our hands, and so renders it necessary to 
have the work done over again when the car gets home. 

In the rules unanimously adopted at the last meeting of 
our Association to govern the interchange of cars, the fifth 
rule reads as follows: 

‘When cars or parts of cars are repaired or replaced by 
companies not owning the same, the standard form and ma- 
terials used in the original construction shall be followed in 
detail. Any company de ing from this r-le shall be li- 
able for the cost of changing the same again to its standard, 
proper credit being given for materials removed.” 

ow, it would seem from this to be not only our privilege, 
but our duty also, todo the work over in order to prevent 
our cars from becoming a combination of the many differ- 
ent styles—a medley, so to speak, made up of portions of | 
cars from all sections of our country. | 

While there are difficulties in the way of bringing about | 
this uniformity so important as a means of cutting down ex- | 
penses and facilitating repairs, we do not look upon it as by | 
any means hopeless. 

If by a unananimous vote, or one nearly so on the part of | 
this Association, we say that a certain drawing attachment 
or truck, for instance, is as strong and sensible and costs no 
more to apply or build and maintain it, and that we recom- 
mend its adoption as a standard, even though it might be 
no better than some other, it seems reasonable that a matter 
of so much importance will be given attention and be lar ely 
adopted. We believe that in the adoption of the standard 
axle and oil box a long step in the right direction was taken, | 
and the wisdom of the Association has been fully vindicated 
by the number of roads that have adopted it. 
be said in regard to the standard height of draw-bars—a great | 
change has 
now of the danger and damage so generally complained of a 
few years ago, as arising from the variation of their heights. 

In view of the foregoing, and with these precedents before | 
us, we therefore recommend to your earnest consideration 





—in freight car trucks and draw bars if nothing more ; that 
| something may be devised and approved by which this diffi- 
ony will be overcome and this leak stopped. Small though 
the leak 
it has thousands in it. 

In regard to the lighter class of running repairs on freight 
_ equipment, the like inspection should be done thoroughly, 
j}and much will be saved by a prompt application of the 
‘* stitch in time” or ‘‘ ounce of preventive” treatment. 
| Quite a large grepestice of this has to be done in the freight 

yards, without drawing the cars from the regular trade. 

| Another class of repairs, such as draw-bars and their at- 
| tachments, trucks, roo’ etc., capnot be done with- 
out withdrawing them. re repairs are of this class, a 
suitable or hospital track should be provided, passing through 





n wrought and we hear little or nothing said | 


the subject of uniformity—or rather this want of uniformity | 


may be at any one given point, yet in the aggregate 


or axles to replace those broken under their cars, when givin 

notice previously of such choice, and paying freight and 
duty to destination oa wheels or axles furnished and scrap 
returned. Second-hand wheels may be used (without charge, 
except for labor of refitting) to replace wheels removed 
from other causes than breaking. When only one wheel is 
put on an axle, it must be of the same circumference as thi 


| other wheel on same axle. . 


RULE 3.—Prices for wheels and axles to be as follows : 
One new 33 in narrow-tread wheel (less old) fitted on same - 


I atens es chenes keviaei tee Me iehanebon +6540 edeesd se etenes 9.00 
| One broad-tread wheel (less old) fitted on same axle .... 10,00 
Two new 33 in. narrow-tread wheels (less old) fitted on same 
Mc itkcd ti euvhcckandeanen skewksahiws ck) Podseeees sake tu . 17.00 
Two broad-tread wheels (less old) fitted on same axle....... 19.00 
One new axle, turned and fitted (less old)................... 8.00 


Loose wheels may be refitted on second-hand axles, and 
charged $2 per wheel or per pair. No charge to be made for 
the axle, and all shop marks on such wheels and axles must 
be reported upon the bill to the road owning the car. Prick 
punching the wheel-seat of axle or shimming the wheel shail 
not be allowed. 

Rute 4.—One railroad company rendering bill against 
another for wheels and axles shall note on bill the manu- 
facturer’s name and date found on such wheels or axles re- 
moved, together with the railroad company’s marks, with 
the number, class and line of cars from under which they 
were taken, and date of removal, and shall mark on the in- 
side hub of the wheel substituted the date of its application: 

Rue 5.—If an accepted foreign car is injured upon a 
road, it shall be repaired by and at the expense of the com- 
pany in ogee thereof as promptly as it repairs its own 
cars, under the following provisions: ; 

Such repairs shall be permanently ard thoroughly made, 
and shall conform to the design in detail of the original con- 
struction, provided the same can be determined from the car 
itself; and with the same form, kind and quality of material 
originally employed, except when the companies agree to 
substitute for broken parts new standards, such as those 


| adopted by the master car-builders. 


RULE 6.—Cars must be returned to connecting lines in 
as good general condition as when received, and each com- 
pany must bear the expense of running repairs to all cars 
while upon its line. 

RULE 7.—Car inspectors at terminal or junction stations, 
and agents at junctions, where there are no inspectors, must 
promptly inspect, on arrival, all cars offered for inter- 
change, and make a record of the defects of cars not in good 
order, and decline receiving them until the needed repairs 
are made; provided, however, in case a car has defects 
which do not render it unsafe to proceed on its journey be- 
fore being repaired, the inspectors may note such defects, 
and the car be accepted, subject to being received back in the 
same condition. In such cases, a card 414 x 614 inches, in the 
form shown below, may be affixed under the body of the car 
for the guidance of other inspectors, preferably on the out- 
side of the intermediate sill near the centre of car, stating 
the defects with which the car will be received back: 








| Name of Road. 


BE tacesabdondes cee SR ca 53500 , 
Fer arr ee 
with the following defect: 








| 
| Car No cnet ts betes 








Signature 


RULE 8.—When cars are destroyed on foreign roads, the 
owners must be notified immediately, that a settlement may 
be speedily effected; in settling it shall be optional with the 
company destroying whether it will rebuild the car or pay 
the cost of replacing it, less six per oe. gee annum upon the’ 

yearly depreciated value of the parts destroyed since last 

uilt. Incase of disagreement on any point uot covered by 
'this rule, each company shall appoint an arbitrator with 
esame may | nower to select a third party, to decide the point of differ- 
| ence or fix upon the value of the car. 

RULE 9.—In case the delivering and receiving inspectors 
disagree as to the condition of a car, the case is to be imme- 
diately referred to their superior officers. 

RvuLe 10.—When one railway company repairs cars for 

















another (as per Rule 7), material shall be charged at current 
market price, and fifteen per cent. added to the net cost of 


the labor. 
| RvuLE 11.—Sills broken or materially injured must be re- 
| placed by new ones of the same size and of good quality; an 
| exception to be made of intermediate and outside sills to 
which the draw timbers are not attached, which. if broken 
| between bolster and-end sill only, may be spliced with a 
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‘ship splice,” as here shown, of not less than twenty-four 
inches in length and secured by three five-eighth-inch bolts, 
all in a workmanlike manner. 

RULE 12.—Iron castings (interchanged) shall be charged 
at two and one-half cents per pound. Journal bearings, 
twenty-five cents per pound. 

RvuLeE 13.—Any railroad company may become a party to 
these rules by giving notice of its adhesion, through its gen- 
eral manager or superintendent, to the Secretary of the 
Master Car-Builders’ Association. 

Each company may withdraw from its participation in 
these rules Gy acing 30 days’ notice to other roads through 
a general circular. 

ULE 14.—These rules shall take effect on and after July 
1, 1878. 

"RULE 15.— m an application to the President of the 
Master Car-Builders’ Association in writing from seven rail- 
way companies, parties to this agreement, it shall be the 
duty of the said President to call another meeting for revis- 
ion of the rules 

O. CHANUTE, 


Assistant Genl. Supt. New York, Lake Erie & Western 
R. R 


W. B. Snow, 
Master Mechanic Illinois Central Railroad. 
LEANDER GAREY, 
Supt. Car Depart. N. Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. 
JOHN KiRBy, 
Genl. Master Car-Builder, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 


- ermnRy. 
W. McWoop, 
Master Car-Builder, Grand Trunk Railway. 
F. D. ADAMS, 
Genl. Master Car-Builder, Boston & Albany Railroad. 
B. K. VERBRYCK, 
Master Car-Builder, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R. 
Enos VARNEY, 
Master Car-Builder, Fitchburg Railroad. 
R. M. HEMPHILL, 
Master Car-Builder, Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway. 
8. A. Davis, 
Master Car-Builder, Boston, Lowell & Nashua Railroads. 
RoBeERT MILLER, 
Master Car-Builder, Michigan Central Railroad. 
HENRY CHILDS, 
Master Car-Builder, Great Western Railway. 
C. F. HaNsoNn 
Master Mechanic, Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad. 
C, E. GAREY, 
Master Car-Builder, New York & Harlem Railroad. 
C. W. HAMMANN, 
Master Car-Builder, North Pennsylvania Railroad. 
R. B. More, 
Master Car-Builder, Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad. 
J. P. COULTER, 
Master Car-Builder, Ohio & Mississippi Railway. 
R. A. PACKER, 
President Geneva, Ithaca & Sayre Railroad. 
A. PACKER, 
General Manager Cayuga Railway. 
R. F. GoopMAN 
a % ~— Supt. Pennsylvania & New York Canal & 
. R. Co, 


E. R. BRownN, 
Master Car-Builder, Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
H. D. Titus, 
Southern Central Railroad Company. 
L. B. Paxson, 
Mechanical Supt. Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. 
Joun 8, LENTZ, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
J. MARSH. 
Master Car-Builder, Vt. & Mass. Division, Fitchburg R.R. 
J. H. F. WiERs, 
Master Car-Builder, Atlantic & Great Western Railway. 
J. W. MARDEN, 
Master Car-Builder, New York & New England Railroad, 
Norwich & Worcester Division. 
Gro. C. WaTROUS, 
Master Mechanic, Detroit, Lansing & Northern Railroad. 
U. H. KouLer, 
Master Car-Builder, Wabash Railway. 


GOeneral QBailroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: % 
Lehigh Valley, 1 per cent., quarterly, payable July 15. 
On July 13 payments will be made to ladies only. 





United New Jerse  Pomet to Pennsylvania), 2'4 per cent., | 


quarterly, payable July 10. 
Boston & Lowell, 2 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 1. 


Rome Railroad a (of Georgia), 24 per cent. This | 
a 


is the second dividend declared this year. 


Providence & Worcester, 2 per cent., semi-annual, payable | 


July 1. The company formerly paid 5 and then 4 per cent. ; 
it passed its dividend in July of last year, but resumed last 
January, paying 2 per cent. 

Southern Minnesota, interest-dividend of $37.45 per bond, 
on the construction bonds, payable July 1. 

Kentucky Central, 3 per cent. on the preferred and 1 per 
cent. on the common stock, both semi-annual, payable June 
28. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The tolls and franchise of the Nashua, Acton & Boston 
road for one year are advertised to be sold in Nashua, N. H., 
July 25, to satisfy a judgment for $33,500 sued out by John 
C. Moulton. 

The sale of the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston road 
has been postponed from June 5 to July 10. 

The sale of the Alewandria & Fredericksburg road has 
been indefinitely postponed, pending the trial of a cross- 
petition filed by certain creditors to determine how much of 
the road is covered by the mortgage. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe.—It is reported that Mr. J. 
F. Goddard, now Assistant General Freight Agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, will be appointed Freight 
Agent of this road July 1. 

Auditor of Pacific Railroad Accounts. — Theophilus 
French, of Ohio, has been appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate to this new office. 


Brooklyn, Flatbush & Coney Island.—Mr. James N. Smith 
has been chosen President, in place of John A. Lott, re- 
signed on account of ill health. 


Canada Southern.—The following directors have been 





chosen foy thiscompany’s leased and controlled lines: Canada | 


Southern Bridge.—James Tillinghast, E. D. Worcester, Aug. 
Schell, 8. F. Barge: W. L Scott, E. A. Wickes, W, K. Van- 
derbilt, Sidney Dillon, J, W, Converse, Chicage & Canada 
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Southern.—Elisha Atkins, J. W. Converse, Sidney Dillon, | 


David Dows, B. F. Ham, A. L. Pritchard, John Ross, I. N. 
Smith, E. A. Wickes. Hrie d& Niagara.—Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, James Tillinghast, E. D. Worcester, Augustus Schell, 8. 
F. Barger, W. L. Scott, E. A. Wickes. Toledo, Canada 
Southern & Detroit.—Cornelius Vanderbilt, J. Tillinghast, E. 
D. Worcester, Augustus Schell, 8. F. Barger, W. L. Scott, 
E. A. Wickes, Joseph Harker, George W. Davis. 


Central Branch, Union Pacific.—Mr. M. A. McLaughlin 
has been appointed General Freight and Ticket Agent, with 
office at Atchison, Kan. He was formerly Traveling Audi- 
tor of the Wabash. 


_ Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—At the annual meeting 
in Cincinnati, June 11, the following directors were elected: 
R. M. Shoemaker, Rufus King, J. N. Kinney, Preserved 


Smith, Joseph Rogers, Martin Bare, L. B. Harrison, Theo- | 


dore Cook, Henry Lewis. The only new member is L. B. 
Harrison, who takes the place of J. W. Hartwell, of Cin- 
cinnati. Ata subsequent meeting of the board, R. M. Shoe- 
maker was reélected President. 

Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan.—At the annual meeting 
in Goshen, Ind., June 7, the following directors were chosen: 
H. B. Payne, A. B. Stone, H. Chisholm, J. H. Defrees, H. 
Caldwell, C. W. Cowgili, C. E. Cowgill, Thomas McNamil, 
C. W. Chapman, 8. C. Baldwin, J. 
elected J. Wade, President; 8. C. Baldwin, Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. S. Jones, Secretary; C. W. Lepper, Treasurer. 


Cumberland & Ohio.—At the annual meeting, held June | 


5, it was decided to divide the company into two distinct 
corporations, and the following directors for each were 


chosen: Cumberland & Ohio, Northern Division.—G. King, | 


J. W. Crawford, A. B. Veach, J. D. Guthrie, J. A. Middle- 
ton, J. A. Pickett, Adam Middleton, O. Farmer, 8. F. Camp- 
bell, S. R. Norton, Wm. P. Beard, Yoder Poignard, G. G. 
Gilbert, Dr. J. R. Hughes, B. A. Wilson, Cumberland & 
Chio, Southern Division.—J. M. Caldwell, N.S. Ray, Joseph 
Spaulding, Andrew Offut, H. B. Phillips, Marion County, 
| Ky.; B. W. Penick, J. O. Grove, E. Hobson, Samuel 
Blakeman, James S. Buchanan, J. H. Chandler, Dr. W. L. 
Turner, R. E. Jeter, James T. Caldwell, J. N. Turner, Tay- 
lor County, Ky. This board elected E. H. Hobson, Presi- 
dent ; J. McCord, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Dayton & Southeastern.—Mr. J. E. Gimperling, late Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, has been appointed General Superin- 
tendent, in place of O, 8S. Pease. Mr. Gimperling was for- 
| merly General Superintendent of the Indianapolis, Bloom- 
ington & Western, and was at one time on the Ohio & Miss- 
issippi. 


| Georgia.—Major Hamilton Wilkins is appointed Road- 
master. He recently held the same position on the Western 
Railroad of Alabama. 


| Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Mr. W. C. Alberger has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Western Division. He was 
at one time General Superintendent of the Buffalo, New 
York & Philadelphia, and has since, we believe, been in 
Florida, in connection with the Great Southern Railroad 
project. 

mr. C.. W. 
Agent. 


Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile.—The United States Cir- 
cuit Court has appointed Sherman Conant, of Jacksonville, 
and A. B. Hawkins, of Tallahassee, Fla., Receivers, in place 

| of Calvin H. Allen, retired. The change is made on account 
| of some controversies among the parties in interest. 


Winslow has been appointed Purchasing 


| Kansas Pacific._—Mr. Peter B. Groat, General Passenger 
Agent, is appointed General Ticket Agent also, in place of 
D. E. Cornell, resigned. 


Keokuk & Des Moines.—At the annual meeting in Keo- 
| kuk, Ja., June 6, the following directors (one-third of the 
board) were chosen: Henry A. Barling, David Dows, C. S. 
Johnson, all of New York. Mr. Dows is a new director rep- 
resenting the Rock Island Company. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee June 12, the following directors were 
| chosen: Joseph Vilas, Manitowoc, Wis.; James H. Mead, 
| Sheboygan, Wis.; Isaac H. Knox, St. Louis; Delwynn Par- 
| rish, Philadelphia; Samuel S. Sands, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chas. 
| Dana, Wm. H. Guion, Henry B. Hammond, Wm. K. Hin- 
|man, Morris K. Jesup, Adam Norrie, Gordon Norrie, Fred- 
| erick W. Rhinelander, New York. 
Minneapolis Eastern.—The first board of directors is as 
| follows : Joel B. Bassett, Charles A. Pillsbury, Carroll T. 
Hobart, George W. Goodrich, Edwin R. Barber, Francis S. 
| Hinkle, Leonard Day, Jabez M. Robinson, Ransom D. War- 
|ner. Office at Minneapolis, Minn. 
| New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Mr. George H. Griggs 
has been appointed Master Mechanic in charge of the Wes- 
| tern and Buffalo Division shops at Hornellsville, N. Y. Mr. 
| Griggs was formerly Master Mechanic of the Flushing & 
North Side and of the Southern Railroad of Long Island; in 
1874 he was appointed Superintendent of the Keokuk & Des 
Moines and in 1876 left that road to take charge of the Con- 
necticut Valley, where he remained until recently. 


Ky., recently, the following directors were chosen: John 
Byrne, W. H. Clement, Alfred Gaither, Thomas D. Lovett, 
J. H. Rhodes, Alexander Swift, C. W. West, E. H. Wood- 
| ward. 

| Owensboro & Nashville—At the annual meeting in Louis- 
ville, June 13, the following directors were chosen: James 
Weir, J. Sanderson, Owensboro, Ky.; E. H. Caldwell, Rus- 


Louisville, Ky.; J. J. Brown, New Albany, Ind. 


Pacific Railroad Commissioners.—During the last hours of 
the session the House passed the Senate bill for a Pacific rail- 
road commission, by the terms of which Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., Albert Fink, and an officer of the corps of 
engineers to be appointed by the President, are to be the 
three commissioners. 


Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville.—At the annual meeting in 
Peoria, [llL., June 14, the following directors were chosen 
John Allen, John H. Allen, James M. Constable, George T. 
M. Davis, James F. Kelsey, Lucius A. Smith, 8. A. Trow- 
bridge. The board reélected John Allen, President; W. C. 
Phillips, Secretary. 


Western, of Alabama.—Mr. Cecil Gabbet is appointed 
Roadmaster, in place of Mr. H. Wilkins, who has gone to the 
Georgia road, 


Western, of Minnesota.—At the annual meeting in St. 
Paul, Minn., recently the old board was reélected, as fol- 
lows: C. B. Wright, Geo. Stark, L. E. Reed, Geo. L. Becker, 
N. W. Kitson, F. R. Delano, 8S. E. Neiler, Alexander Ramsey, 
W. W. MecNajr, C, A, Pillsbury, C. A. Gilman, D. Morri- 
son, Geo, W, Case, 
| Northern Pacific. 


| Wisconsin Valley—At the annual meetingin Tomah, Wis, , 


Wade. The board | 


| 
Newport & Maysville.—At the annual meeting in Newport, 


selville, Ky.; John G. Barret, J. S. Barret, G. H. Cochran, | 


The company is controlled by the | 
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June 12, the following directors were chosen: Thomas B, 
Scott, Alexander Stewart, of Wisconsin; James F. Joy, De- 
troit; Sidney Bartlett, Francis Bartlett, John A. Burnham, 
John N. Denison, H. H. Hunnewell, Nathaniel Thayer, Jr., 
Boston; Wm. J. Rotch, New Bedford, Mass. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. George P. Goodwin, Land Commissioner of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, died at his residence in Evanston, 
Ill., June 13. 

—Mr. Calvin H. Allen, formerly Receiver of the Paducah 
& Memphis, and for some time past of the Jacksonville, 
Pensacola & Mobile, has been relieved from the duties of 
that position by the United States Circuit Court. The Court 
stated that Mr. Allen’s management of the road had been 
satisfactory, the change being made only to avoid the ap- 
pearance of any discrimination between the parties in in- 
terest. 

—Mr. Andrew R. Culver, President and chief owner of 
the Prospect Park & Coney Island, a Brooklyn suburban 
road, retires from his position and offers his interest in the 
property for sale at auction. 

—Daniel E. Davenport, of the railroad contracting firm of 
John E. Gowan & Co., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in New York. His liabilities are stated at 
$101,025; assets, $94,000, the principal item being a 
claim for $75,000 against the Covington, Columbus & 
Black Hills Company, which is now in suit. 

—Mr. D. E. Cornell has resigned his position as General 
| Ticket Agent of the Kansas Pacific Railroad. 

—Capt. W. W. Bragdon, for nine years Superintendent 
| of Bridges of the St. Paul & Sioux City road, has resigned 

his position. 





| _—At the meeting of Erie stock and bondholders in London, 
| June 4, called to receive the report of the reconstruction 
| trastees, a resolution was fs unanimously to present to 
W. W. Macfarland, Esq., who conducted the litigation in the 
foreclosure suit, a testimonial of the value of 100 guineas, 
| “with a suitable inscription recording the high appreciation 
of his honor, zeal, talent and courage in carrying through 
the foreclosure and sale in face of an opposition of an unpre- 
cedented character ” 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Five Months ending May 31: 


1878. 1877. 
$85,197 $103,757 D. 





Inc. or Dee. P. 
Cairo & St. Louis.... $18,560 17.9 
Chi.. Burlington & 
Quincy. 


" ee 5,402,631 4,514,313 IL 888,318 19.7 
Clev., Mt. Vernon & 


Delaware. ........ 150,791 149,005 I. 1,786 1.2 
Gt. West., of Can.... 1,901,580 1,700,130 I. 201,450 11.8 
Ind., Bloom. & West. 530,239 494,306 I. 35,933 7.8 
International & Gt. 

Northern......... 510,548 584,595 D. 74,047 = 12.7 
Paducah & Memphis. 86,068 73,699 I. 12,369 16.8 
St. L., Alton & T. H., 

Belleville Line. .... 184,515 203,412 D. 18.897 9.3 
St. Louis & San Fr.. .. 554,786 514,763 D. 59,977 11.7 


Month of May: 


Cairo & St. Louis.... 
Chi., Burlington & 


$24,239 


$23,333 I. $906 3.9 





Quincy... ........ 1,157,447 917.447 I. 240,000 26.2 
Clev., Mt. V. & Del.. 30,388 35,868 D. 5,480 15.3 
Ind., Bloom. & West. 103,987 107,309 D. 3,322 3.1 
Int. & Gt. Northern. . 80,706 82,010 D. 1,304 1.6 
Paducah& Elizabeth- 

town 24,970 24,202 I. 768 3.2 
Paducah & Memphis 19,336 16,424 I. 2,912 17.8 
St. L.. Alton & T. H. 

Belleville Line. 36,204 35,232 I. 972 2.8 
St. Louis & San 

Francisco.. ....... 93,270 99,116 D. 5,846 5.9 
St. L. &S. E., St. Lo’s 

ee . 46,021 43,892 I. 2,129 4.8 

Kentucky Div... 29,037 23,296 I. 5,741 24.6 

Tennessee Div. 18,071 12,640 I 5,431 42.1 

First Week in June: 

| Atchison, Topeka & 

| Santa hes $60,000 $39,719 I. $20,281 51.1 
| Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. 147,000 144,187 I. 2,813 2.0 
| Denver & R. Grande 18,507 12,501 I. 6,006 48.0 


| St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 
| Southern... 72,900 72,512 I. 388 0.5 


| Week ending May B1: 


Gt. Western, of Can. $78,766 $77,539 I. $1,227 1.6 
Week ending June 8: 
Grand Trunk....... $153,579 $155,335 D. $1,756 1.1 


Grain Movement. 

a and shipments of grain of all kinds for the week 
ending June 8 for the past five years have been, in bushels, 
as follows: 

The receipts of the eight Northwestern markets for the 
week: 

1878. 
| 3,591,073 





1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
2,215,000 6,094,854 2,108,200 3,785,257 

These receipts this year are the smallest for six weeks, and 
45 per cent. less than those of the previous week, which were 
perhaps the largest ever known. They are, however, 62 per 
| cent. greater than the receipts of the corresponding week 
| last year. 
| The shipments of these eight markets for the same week 

have been: 

1878. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
4,542,030 5,042,385 2,692,067 3,897,590 

These shipments are the smallest for three weeks, but are 
only 10 per cent. less than those of the previous week, and 
have been exceeded but four times this year. They are 63 
per cent. greater than the shipments of the corresponding 
week in 1877 and 10 per cent. less than those in 1876. : 

The number of bushels and the percentage of the total of 
the above shipments that were sent by rail were as follows: 
1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
1,169,514 624,387 2,147,670 852,903 1,083,705 
24.8 p. c. 22.4 p. c. 42.6 p. c. 31.7 p. ¢. 27.8 p.c 

The quantity and the proportion are both the smallest for 
five weeks, and the quantity is 41 per cent. less than the pre- 
vious week. Indeed, the last week, though showing smaller 
total shipments than four others this year, shows much the 
largest lake shipments—3,372,516 bushels. 

The receipts of the seven Atlantic ports for the same week 
have been: 

1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
| 5,898,607 3,294,502 4,973,426 3,002,150 4,878,691 

The receipts this year are nearly 80 per cent. greater than 
for the corresponding week last year, and nearly a fifth 

eater than in any previous corresponding week. They 

ave been exceeded in each of the three preceding weeks. 
but only twice before (last October) for years, if ever. 

Of the receipts for the week this year, 46.9 per cent. was 
at New York, 17.8 at Philadelphia, 11.4 at Baltimore, 10.8 
| at Boston, 9.1 at Montreal, 3.9 at New Orleans, and 0.1 at 
| Portland, Baltimore’s receipts are below its average in the 


1877. 
2,783,325 
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winter, but Philadelphia’s are 70 per cent. above its winter’s 
Cs a and New York’s 80 per cent. above that average. | 
Philadelphia seems nearly to have balanced by ter rail 
and water receipts the advantage which New York has had | 
from the opening of the water route. 
Receipts and shipments at Chicago and Milwaukee for the 
week ending June 17 were: | 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Ca sth coe pols keccnscen 1,347,880 2,190,546 
cs ocbakomannaedin= aanaiiene 283,600 362,800 


Not only are the Chicago receipts 62 per cent. less than 
those of the previous week; they are 71 per cent. less than 
those of the week ending June 3. 

For the same week receipts and shipments at Buffalo b 
rail and by water (receipts by lake and shipments by canal) 
are reported as follows: 





Receipts. Shipments. 

EE goss. > 2. assentenes vee 334,900 757,850 
NES 00555650 5a ies Conde Jee saa 2,274,809 1,368,786 
RE SD OER ce. = 2,609,709 2,126,636 
Previous week..... ..... 2,596,078 2,578,474 | 


Of the receipts for the last week 13 per cent., and of the 
shipments 353g per cent., were by water. 

For the same week the receipts of the four leading Atlan- 
tic ports were 3,967,546 Actes of which 2,362,787 bushels 
arrived at New York, 726,700 at Philadelphia, 513,059 at 
Baltimore, and 365,000 at Boston. Of the receipts at New 
York, 2814 per cent. were by rail. 

Water Rates. 

Lake rates have fallen from 2 cents to 134 for corn from 
a to Buffalo, and about a quarter of a cent more for 
wheat. 

Canal rates have fallen about balf a cent a bushel to 414 
cents for wheat, 4 for corn and 3 for oats from Buffalo to 
New York . 

Ocean rates are substantially unchanged—the range berg 
from about 7d. by sail to §14d. by steam per bushel for grain 
from New York to Liverpool. It now costs more than twice 
as much to get the grain from New York to Liverpool as to 
get it from Chicago to New York. The whole cost of 
transportation from Chicago to Liverpool is about 24 cents 
a bushel for wheat. 

Coal Movement. 

Coal tonnages for the week ending June 8 were: 
1878. 1877. Ine. or Dee. P. e. 
seeeeeee. £76,939 463,493 1. 13,457 2. 
Semi-bituminous........ 69,746 71,225 Dz. 1,479 2. 
Ditwenmmoos, Ponnagiv's. DGRART  <cscsadsee. | srancanesa aeosas 
ee shows an increase, the first time for many 

weeks. 

The coal tonnage actually passing over the Pennsylvania 
& New York road for the six months of its fiscal year end- 
ing June 1 was as follows: 


Anthracite.... 





1878. 1877. Decrease. P. c. 

Anthracite.............. 282,572 389,382 106,810 27.4 
Bituminous.............. 156,433 176,525 20,092 11.4 
5 ere 439,005 565,907 126,902 22.4 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the five 
months ending May 31 was as follows: 





1878. 1877. Ine. or Dec. P. ec. 

Anthracite............... 239,438 280,800 D. 41,362 14.7 
Semi-bituminous..... .. 586,372 594,415 D. 8,043 1.5 
Bituminous.............. 647,860 643,287 I. 4,573 0.7 
ener 373,746 1. 46,244 12.4 
Total... .....1,893,660 1,892,248 I. 1,412 1 


Coal shipments from Seattle, Wash. Ter., for May were 
14,243 tons; five months, 38,427 tons. This coal is brought 
down over the Seattle & Walla Walla road, and nearly all 
of it goes to San Francisco. : 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works have an order from the 
Government of New South Wales (Australia) for one first- 
class passenger engine and two consolidation freight engines. 
It is said that the works will deliver 31 engines this month. 

Bradley & Co., at Syracuse, N. Y., lately shipped six of 
their patent cushioned hammers to Sheffield, England. 

The Keystone Mill, at Pittsburgh, is running double turn 
in the puddle department and in the bar mill. The guide 
and plate mills are on single. 

The Agawam Iron Works, Wareham, Mass., are running 
steadily and with good prospects of steady work through the 
summer. 

The Nova Scotia Forge Co. is about to remove its works 
from New Glasgow, N. 8., to Smelt Brook, a few miles away, 
to secure a better supply of water. 

At the annual meeting of the Rome (N. Y.) Iron Works, 
recently, Edward Huntington was chosen President and J. 
Whaley Vice-President. 

The Dickson Manufacturing Co., at Scranton, Pa., has an 
order for six engines for the Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern, 
and has inquiries from many other companies. 

Messrs. W. H. Bailey & Co., of the National Locomotive 
Works at Connelsville, Pa., give notice that, owing to finan- 
cial embarrassments they will be compelled to close their 
works for the present. 

At a largely-attended meeting of creditors of Kimberly, 
Carnes & Co. last week, it was resolved to accept the fol- 











lowing compromise : Kimberly, Carnes & Co., to pay 70 | 


cents on the dollar; Aitna Iron Co., 70 cents; Bradley, Reis 
& Co., 50 cents; Neshannock Iron Co., 30 cents. 'o 
these amounts it was agreed that Kimberly, Carnes & Co. 
should have an extension of four years, and the other 
firms three years each. To secure these payments the prop- 
erty will be mortgaged to trustees, who will be hereafter be 
designated by the creditors. This agreement was signed by 
all the creditors present. The mills of Bradley, Reis & Co., 
at New Castle, Pa., and the mill at Sharon, Pa., will probab- 
ly resume in a short time. 

Mr. Charles M. Atkins has added to his rail mill at Fishbach, 
Pa., the necessary machinery for the manufacture of iron 
girders. 

The New Albany (Ind.) Rolling Mill hasa contract for 
1,200 tons of 35-lbs. iron rails for the Indianapolis, Delphi & 
Chicago road. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad shops, at Reading, 
Pa., are building four freight engines to burn coal dust after 
Mr. Wooten’s method, 

The Stewart Furnace, at Sharon, Pa., is making 40 tons a 
day of Bessemer pig iron, which is 3 -y to the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. and Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. 

The Chickies Iron Co., at Chickies, Pa., blew out its No. 1 
furnace last week after a run of 414 years. The stack is to 
be repaired and will then go into blast again. 

The Iron Age of June 13 says: ‘ Business as a rule con- 
tinues much depressed, and the feeling in the iron trade is 
gloomy in the extreme. We are glad to note, however, that 
there is increasing activity in connection with the railway 
and iron shipbuilding interests, and as these are of leading 
importance, it is hoped they will impart stre to other 


departments. At the Baldwin Works we find that orders 
for upward of 160 locomotives have been entered since the 
first of the year, with indications that the demand will be 
fully maintained, Since March, 1877, the firm have also 


y 
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turned out upward of 50 street motors, with a constantly in- 
creasing demand. The steel rail mills have already orders 
on hand sufficient to employ them for several months, while 
in bridge work the amount of orders entered since the first 
of the year is enormous.” It reports a considerable demand 
of iron for car-building, and one order in the market for 
4,000 axles. Orders for about 50,000 tons of steel rails were 
in the market to be placed. The sales of iron rails have been 
unimportant, and all in small lots, at prices varying from 
$32 to $34.50 at the mills, and sellers are firm. ere is 
very little demand for old rails, and smaller sales in Phila- 
delphia at $18.50 to $19 are reported. A small lot of old 
car wheels sold at $17.50 per ton. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Herald, speak- 
ing of the American exhibits at the Exposition, says: *‘ The 
fine display of iron work by Senator Barnum, of Connecti- 
cut, is one of the most attractive things for manufacturers 
in the whole exhibition.” 


Bridge Notes. 


818 


form of cash from the surplus net earnings from time to time 
as they accrue; this, in probability, will be added to the 
cash dividends of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Com- 
pany.” 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—At the annual 
meeting in Cincinnati, June 11th, the question of payi 
interest on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianapolis ante 
came up. It was stated at the meeting that the Eng.ish 
holders of $250,000 of the bonds would probably assent to 
the compromise offered by the company in the matter of the 
Junction bonds. This would increase the total of assented 
bonds to $1,000,000, or a majority of the issue. It was also 
stated that an action had just been begum at Hamilton, 
which, if successful, would prevent the payment of interest 
on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianapolis bonds, and also 
prevent the proposed compromise. A letter from the attor- 
ney of the company was read, in which he reaffirmed his 
opinion that the indorsement of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Indianapolis bonds was illegal], and advised*the company not to 


In a recent notice of the letting of the New River and | oppose the action begun at Hamilton to prevent the payment 


other bridges on the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio road to the 
Edge Moor Iron Co., we accidentally omitted to state that 
| the contract was let through Mr. Fred. H. Smith, of the Balti- 


| more Bridge Co., who had charge of the work as Engineer | 


| to the Receivers. 

| The Passaic Rolling Mill Co., at Paterson, N. J., is build- 
“> highway over the Passaic River at Belleville, N. J. 

| he ge Moor Iron Co., at Wilmington, Del., has just 
| shipped to Galveston, Texas, an iron bridge of three spans 
| of 160 feet each, also one to Matanzas, Cuba. 
company continues to be quite busy in the shops, having 
| now in course of construction an iron roof for the Fair- 
|mount Avenue Market House in Philadelphia; a riveted 
lattice deck bridge of six ns, 152 ft. each, for a New 
| York railroad; quite a number of plate girder spans for 
|sundry roads, and the iron gates for Lock No. 5, Great 
| Kanawha River. The company is. preparing for the imme- 
| diate commencement of work on one mile of elevated rail- 
{road on Ninth avenue, New York, for joint account of the 
|New York Elevated and Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 
companies. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Brooklyn, Flatbush & Coney Island.--The track is 
now all laid on this road, and it is to be formally opened for 
travel about June 25. It runs from the Long Island Rail- 
road’s Atlantic avenue line, near Classon avenue in Brooklyn, 
southward to Flatbush avenue, near the Willinck Entrance 
to Prospect Park, and thence through Flatbush to Coney 
Island; it is about 8 miles long, and of standard gauge. It is 
intended to secure a share of the pleasure travel to Coney 
Island, and the company also owns a large hotel at the ter- 
minus on the beach. Its standard gauge and connection with 
| the Long Island Railroad will make it possible for trains to 
be run from the heart of Brooklyn, and if arrangements are 
| made to that effect with the Long Island road, it will prob- 
ably be able to secure a large share, if not the largest, of the 
Brooklyn travel. 





Chesapeake & Ohio.—Notice is given that all bond- 
holders who desire to join in the reorganization and have 
not yet deposited their bonds with the Central Trust Com- 
pany in New York, must do so before July 1, as the Purchas- 
ing Committee is required to make a settlement by that 


| 
| 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—A Des Moines 
| correspondent of the Chicago Tribune writes as follows: 
| ‘The Milwaukee & St, Paul Railroad Company is reaching 
| out over the State with wonderful energy, and in afew years 
will span it in all directions. It has taken possession of the 
| Dubuque Southwestern, and already that road begins to 
show the evidences of the energy and enterprise of the 
|lessee. A glance at the map will show that this is an im, 
| portant link in the chain of roads of that company, and 
| when it is carried to its objective _— Chicago must look a 
| little out, as President [General Manager] Merrill is noted 
| for long-headedness. An old charter has been revived to 
| build the Cedar Rapids, Ottumwa & Sigourney road. The 
| road-bed was prepared for the iron several years ago and 
| abandoned for nearly fifty miles. The Milwaukee & St. 
|Paul Company now offer to iron and equip this 
lroad if the road-bed is _ prepared. The  objec- 
|tive point is Kansas City, and, when completed, 
| will be one of the most important lines in the State. 
The stone quarries along the Dubuque Southwestern, in 
Jones County, will prove a bonanza for the road, as they are 
inexhaustible and the stone is wanted — every mile of 
the entire Milwaukee & St. Paul lines in Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Kansas. A meeting of prominent railroad men, of 
whom were Oliver Ames and John I. Blair, was recently held 
| at Iowa Falls and Cedar Rapids, the portent of which is not 


which are imperative, it is safe to conclude the result will be 
the completion of the Sioux City & Pacific from Iowa Falls, 


State.” 
The company has agreed to build a branch of its Hastings 
& Dakota Division from Glencoe, Minn., to Hutchinson, 16 
| miles, provided the people on the line will do the grading. 
| A Milwaukee dispatch says: “‘ The litigation over the La 
Crosse & Milwaukee Company’s bonds has been renewed in 
| the United States Court of this district. William Barnes, of 
|New York City, has entered suit as Trustee inst the 
present Milwaukee & St. Paul Company, and there is a 
| slight prospect that the case may come to trial. The com- 
plaint covers 104 printed pages, and the claim is for about 
$2,000,000.” 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The New York 
Evening Post says: ‘‘ We find the facts respecting the pro- 
ceedings of the stockholders and directors of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company, at their recent 
meeting in Chicago in relation to the canceling of the com- 
pany’s stock, and also in relation to giving the stockholders 
the benefit of the company’s surplus, to be as follows: 

“1. At the meeting of the directors on the 3d instant a 
resolution was passed directing the president and treasurer 
to cancel the certificates representing the forty thousand 
and two hundred (40,200) shares of the stock owned by the 
company, which has heretofore appeared in their reports as 
an asset. 

“2. At the meeting of the stockholders on the 5th instant 
the preamble and resolutions were adopted [as heretofore 
published]. 

“3. At a subsequent meeting of the directors on the same 
day a resolution was adopted referring the matter of the 
apportionment of surplus to a committee consisting of the 
| president, vice-president, treasurer and general solicitor of 
the company, this committee to report on the practicability 
of such apportionment, and a p! for 





the same, to the 


yet reported, and the directors have had no meeting since. 

| “As the laws of Illinois strictly ey any scrip, stock 
or bonded dividend, and as the Rock Island Company cannot 

part with the stock in which the surplus has been invested 

without losing controlof the lines which the stock represents, 

it is evident that whatever division is made must be in the 





yet disclosed, but in view of facts which exist, and needs | 


via Eldora to Cedar Rapids, the future railroad centre of the 


directors for their future action. This committee have not 


of the interest. It was voted that the company should not 
oppose the action.; 


Cumberland & Ohio.—At the annual meeting in Louis- 
| ville, Ky., June 5, it was resolved to divide the company into 
| two corporations, as authorized by an amendment to the 

charter obtained last winter. One is to be known as the 
| Cumberland & Ohio, Northern Division, to own the road from 
| Campbellsburg in Henny County, Ky., to Bloomfield in Nel- 


e | Son County; the other, the Cumberland & Ohio, Southern Di- 


| Vision, to own the line from Lebanon in Marion County to 
| Greensburg in Green County, and to be composed of ali the 
| stockholders south of Washington County, the others com- 
| posing the Northern Division. 
The Southern Division Company voted to accept a proposi- 
| tion from the Louisville & Nashville Company to complete 
| the road from Lebanon to Greensburg, about 30 miles, and 
to lease the same when finished. The Louisville & Neshville 
| to have the iron now owned by the company and also to re- 
| ceive first-mortgage bonds to an amount equal to the cost of 
completing the road, which is nearly all graded. The net 
earnings of the road, after paying interest and an annual 
| sinking fund payment, to be divided, two-thirds to the com- 
| pany and one-third tothe lessee. The lessee also to guarantee 
the bonds. 
| Dannemora.—The Utica (N. Y.) Herald says: ‘* The con- 
| tract for building the new narrow-gauge railroad from 
Plattsburg to Dannemora provides for completing the road 
for the rolling stock by Nov. 15, for $73,000, exclusive .of 
convict labor, the balance of the appropriation being re- 
served for contingent expenses. The line, as located, follows 
the Ausable Branch of the New York & Canada Railroad to 
a point just north of the lake shore highway crossing; bear- 
ing thence to the westward, and crossing the river at the 
State quarry, about half a mile above the Haynes mill, pass- 
ing just north of the Cadyville Catholic church and ceme- 
tery, and running thence in a nearly straight line to the 
Dannemora plank road, which it crosses, and from there the 
line swings around the side of the hill, crossing the Separa- 
tor brook about half a mile below the plank road, and keep- 
ing upon the table lands until it reaches the terminus. The 
total length of the line from the north boundary of the 
government land to the prison is 16,75 miles; length of the 
road to be built from where it leaves the Ausable Branch, 
15.92 miles. The point where the line ends is about 1,100 
feet south of the prison gate. This point is 1,250 feet above 
the surface of Lake Champlain, 1,200 feet above the point 
where the line intersects with the Ausable Branch, and 75 
feet below the prison gate. The prison gate is 1,325 feet 
above the lake. It is believed that there is only one rock 
cut on the whole line, at the river crossing on the east bank, 
where the rock will have to be cut about five or six feet deep 
to reach the grade. For a great part of the distance the 
rade very nearly conforms to the surface of the ground 
he heaviest cut is 15 feet. On Thursday morning of last 
week two gangs of men, one at each end of the line, com- 
menced to clear the track of standing timber. It is expected 
that the work of grading will commence this week.” . 


Denver & Rio Grande.—This company claims that 
the recent decision in the suit with the ‘Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe as to the right of way through the Grand 
Cafion of the Arkansas was only on a preliminary motion, 
and does not affect the real merits of the case. There was 
a concurrent right in two rival companies to construct 
their respective roads through the cafion and to “use and 
occupy the cafion” for that purpose. The intent of Con- 

ess as expressed in the second section of the act of March 
3 i875, is that cafions and defiles in the public domain 
shall not be monopolized by one company. As both com- 
panies cannot go on with the work of construction at the 
same time, and as the opponents of the Denver & Rio 
Grande were prior in taking possession, they were allowed 
to go on with the work of grading, but enjoined 
from laying iron until further orders, the Denver & Rio 
Grande to be at liberty to ask for further orders on show- 
ing that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is proceeding 
improperly, with a view unfairly to monopolize the entire 
cafion. 

‘The company has given notice that from June 10 it will 
make no through rates on passenger or freight business to 
Denver or other Colorado points over the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, and that it will sell no through tickets and 
give no through bills of lading in connection with that 
road. This action cuts off the Santa Fe road from access 
to Denver for the present. 





Detroit & Milwaukee.—Receiver Trowbridge reports 
for May as follows: 





ee Se Ee ee eee dewatblodnne ies $47,918.70 
ES ates 2:7:0 550.0 note pagnkarswanndenteshrarTatenenbhes 73,496.01 
Sih boheber vkvvhnthssoipaanpsuenaas see eakeen $121,414.71 
IE, 6 du tnnassbp sv bun enedinds osamcesnund ede 64,306.55 
NEE wiis ndtnesonnilnd 024s akeaineihinany "$57,108.16 


The receipts were $9,189.46 greater than the disburse- 
ments. 


| Kastern,—The injunction restraining this company from 
| running trains over the Swampscott Branch, from Swamp- 
scott, ;., to Marblehead, has been dissolved. 


| Keokuk & Des Moines.—At the annual meeting in 

| Keokuk, June 6, the stockholders voted to ratify the ee 
ment for the lease of the road to the Chicago, k Island 
& Pacific. 

Lake Huron & Southwestern.—Work is progressin 
mngley on this road. Since May 2 it has been graded for 13 
miles southwest from Tawas City, Mich., and iron laid for 

four miles. Itisa narrow-gauge road, intended chiefly to 
carry lumber. 

| Minneapolis Eastern.—This company has been organ- 
| ized at Minneapolis, Minn., to build a railroad from that city 
| t - pay a dista nce of 10 miles. The capital stock is fixed 


| Montclair & Greenwood Lake.—At a meeting of 
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bondholders and creditors, held in New York last week, the 
following were cqgetetes a committee to prepare a plan in 
reference to the sale and reorganization of the road: Cyrus 
W. Field, M. K. Jesup, Edward Cooper, Samuel J. Tilden, 
Egbert Starr and George W. Stanton, New York; A. W. 
Benson, Brooklyn; Arthur B Elliott, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 8. 
Pierce, Scranton, Pa. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—A meeting of se- 
curit y-holders was held in London, June 4, at which the Re- 
construction Trustees presented a long report, setting forth 
in detail the plan of reconstruction adopted, the proceedings 
taken and the final foreclosure sale and the organization of 
the new company. The Trustees state that the assents to the 
plan include $15,932,000 out of $16,656,000 first consoli- 
dated bonds and $24,205,000 out of $25,000,000 second con- 
solidated and gold convertible bonds; assessments have been 
paid on 49,151 out of 85,369 shares preferred and 318,648 
out of 780,000 shares common stock, and many more stock- 
holders are expected to come in. The amount available for 
improvements of the road is estimated at $3,750,000 from 
stock assessments and $2,250,000 from income saved by 
funding coupons, or $6,000,000 in all. 

The report was accepted and a committee appointed to fix 
the compensation to be paid to the Trustees for their ser- 
Vices 


\t a meeting of the board in New York, June 15, it was | 


resolved to extend the third or standard-gauge rail to Jersey 
City, and the whole matter was referred to the Executive 
Committee, with full power to have the third rail completed 
as soon as practicable, and also to equip the road with such 
necessary standard gauge rolling-stock as may be required. 


New York, Westchester & Putnam.—This company, | 


which owns what was at one time the southern end of _ the 
New York, Boston & Montreal road, from High Bridge, New 
York, to Brewster's, is reported to be securing signatures to 
an agreement, binding it tc have the road in running order 
by July 1, 1879, provided the farmers along the route will 
pledge their support in the matter of transportation of milk 
and farm products for a period of five years. 


Northern, of New Jersey.—This company’s issue of 
first-mortgage bonds will mature July 1. The amount is 
£400,000 and the interest 7 per cent. The company now 
irives notice that holders who desire to extend their bonds 10 
years, at 6 per cent. interest, may do so by ppesnens their 
bonds at the office of the company, No, 197 Reade street, 
New York, before July 1, to sign the extension, and receive 
new interest coupons. Those holders who are not willing to 
make the extension at the reduced rate of interest will be 
paid, according to the terms of the mortgage, at the office 
of the company. Interest has always been promptly paid. 


Ohio & Miseissippi.—It is reported that some efforts 
have been made to secure a change in the plan of reconstruc- 
tion put forward by the committee, but that the representa- 
tives of the Springfield Division bondholders are not willing 
to consent to any alteration 


Omaha & National Park.—This company has been 
incorporated in Nebraska to build a railroad from Omaha 
through Nebraska, Dakota, Wyoming and Montana to the 
Upper Yellowstone. The company asks Congress for a land 
grant 


st. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—It is said that the 


Pennsylvania Company and the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- | 
cinnati & Indianapolis have given notice that certain notes | 


wiven by them for rental due this company will not be paid, 
unless a modification of the lease is agreed to. The com- 
pany leases its main line and Alton Branch, 195 miles in all, 
to the Indianapolis & St. Louis, the rental being 30 per cent. 
of wross earnings, with a stipulation that it shall not be less 
than $450,000 yearly. The loase was guaranteed by the 
Pennsylvania Company, the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati & Indianapolis and the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & 
Lafayette, but the last-named company afterwards withdrew 
from the contract, leaving the other two guarantors to make 
up the deficiency. The net earnings of the leased road have 
always been less than the minimum rental; in 1877 they 
were reported at $177,749, leaving a deficiency of $322,251 
to be made up. What terms the guarantors desire have not 
been stated, but officers of this company say that they are 
not willing to accede to any change, and will, if necessary, 
take legal steps to enforce the lease. The rentals and interest 
charges paid by the company last year were $638,592, 
which was $46,509 less than the rental of the leased line 
and the net earnings of the line which it still works, so that 
any serious reduction in the rental would prevent it from 
paying all the interest accruing. Of its bonds $1,700,000 
are income bonds, on which interest is not payable unless 
earned. 


Sandy River Valley.—The town of Phillips, Me., has 
voted to lend its credit in aid of this road. It is said that 
this will secure the building of the road this season from 
Farmington to Phillips, 18 miles. The road is to be of 2 ft. 
gauge. 


Southern, of Long Island.—It is reported that the 
bondholders’ committee has agreed to report in favor of 
scaling down the second-mortgage bonds to 60 per cent., 
and the third-mortgage bonds to 40 per cent. of 
their present amount. A meeting of the bondholders is 
called for June 25, at which the report will be presented. 


Union Pacitic.—In Washington last week, in the suit of 
this company against the Government, the Court of Claims 
decided that the United States is entitled to 5 per cent, of 


the net earnings of the road from Nov. 6, 1869 to Nov. 5, | 
1874, amounting to $1,367,716.73, and that the company is | 


entitled to recover $593,627.10 as one-half of the compensa- 
tion due from the Government for services rendered, and 
that for the difference between these sums, $774,089.63, 
judgment is rendered in favor of the Government. 


pected to go through the House (though at this writing we 
cannot say whether it did), creating a Board of Pacific 


Railroad Commissioners, after providing for Charles Francis | 
} 


Adams, Jr., of Massachusetts, Albert Fink, of Kentucky, and 
an officer of engineers to be detailed by the President, as com- 
missioners to serve until Jan. 1, 1879, empowers them to de- 
termine: 

First. Cost of construction of each division of road. 

Second. Cost of right of way and of equipment. 

Third. Other items embraced in cost of road not embraced 
in preceding items. 

Aourth. Length of main and of side tracks. 


Fifth. Profile of statement showing rate, amount, direc- | 


tion and locality of grades. 

Sixth. Radius and locality of each curve, with length of 
curve on each division. 

Seventh. Total length of straight road and total degree of 
curvature, 

Eighth. Number of engines, nger cars, freight cars, 
express and baggage cars and other cars. 

Ninth. Highest rate of s allowed for express, accom- 
modation, freight and other trains on each division; also 
average rate. 
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Tenth. Rates of fare charged for through passengers for 
the respective classes per mile, and for local passengers of 
several classes per mile between the several stations. 

Eleventh. Rates charged for freight of all different classes, 
both local and through, per mile, and between all the several 
stations. 

Twelfth. Number of miles run by passenger and freight 
trains, both local and through. 

Thirteenth. Total number of passengers carried, both 
local and through, of all classes, and total number of loads 
and of tons of freight, both local and through, of all 
classes. 

Fourteenth. The monthly gross earnings for the transport- 
ation of passengers and also of freight. 

Fifteenth. The monthly expenditures for the running of 
passenger trains, and also of freight trains. 

Sixteenth. Expenditures in maintaining and improving 
road, equipment and other related matters, including labor, 
motive power, station-houses, buildin.s and fixtures. 

Seventeenth. Monthly gross earnings from the trans 
tion of through and of local passengers, of through an 
freignt, of mail and express, and from other sources. 

Eighteenth. What running arrangements it has with other 

| railroad companies, setting forth the contracts for the same. 

Nineteenth. What terminal facilities are provided, and 
what charges are made therefor, by one of the companies 
named in the acts aforesaid, to any or either of the others of 
said companies, 


rta- 
local 


Twentieth. Any other facts or testimony which may aid | 
in establishing equitable rates for the transportation of per- | 


sons and property over said roads, or any portion thereof, or 


that, in the opinion of said commissioners, or a majority of | 


them, are material for the consideration of Congress. 

In the United States Circuit Court at Leavenworth, Kan., 
June 13, the Receivers of the Kansas Pacific filed a traffic 
contract, which was approved by the Court. 
for a division of the earnings of the roads included as fol- 
| lows: 

Per cent. 
| Union Pacific .. 72.838 
| Omaha Bridge 
Colorado Central 
Kansas Pacific 


Total 100.000 


| Monthly accounts are to be rendered and if the contribu- | 


| tions of any of the parties for any month shall be in excess 
of its proportion, 50 per cent. of the excess shall be retained. 
Provision is made for a yearly revision of proportions, 


Utica & Black River.—Work is progressing rapidly on 

| the extension of this road from Morristown, N. Y., to Og- 
densburg. Last week construction trains were running to a 
point 644 miles north by east from Morristown, leaving four 
miles of track to be laid. It is expected that the road will 
| be finished by July 1. Work is in progress on the depot 
buildings in Ogdensburg. 

Wabash.—Argument before the United States Circuit 


| Court in Chicago on the motion to appoint a receiver in the | 


Tysen suit to foreclose certain mortgages was begun June 12 
| and continued several days. At latest accounts, Tpotearer, no 
| conclusion had been reached and no decision given by the 
| Court. 
| West End.—The town commissioners of Long Branch, 
| N. J., have procured a temporary injunction restraining this 
company from building its proposed branch of the New Jer- 
| sey Southern through the streets of the town. 
| however, authorized the company to proceed with tho con- 
| demnation of the right of way, subject to the final decision 
| in the injunction suit. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Allegheny Valley. 
This company owns the following lines: 


Main Line, Pittsburgh te Oil City 
Phim Creek Branch 


Total River Division 
Low Grade Division, Redbank to Driftwood 
Sligo Branch 


Total ss 259 

The company also worked the Buffalo, Corry & Pittsburgh 
road, from Corry, Pa., to Brocton, N. Y., the title to which 
has been in dispute, and which was recently sold under fore- 
closure. The report is for the year ending Dec. 31. 

The equipment owned consists of 75 engines, 34 passenger 
and 9 baggage and mail cars, 304 box, 1 stock, 1,212 gon- 
dola, 352 oil-tank, 108 other freight and 36 caboose cars; 1 
officers’, 1 pay, 3 wrecking and 35 gravel cars. 

The balance sheet is as follows: 

Stock ($8,365 per mile) 
Bonds (390,426 per mile) 
Other debt 

Current balances 


$2,166.500.00 


2,718,793.96 
169,548.86 

Total ($109,935 per mile) $28,475, 242.82 

Road and equipment ($93,091 
mile) 

Materials, cash, balances due 

Stocks and bonds 

Claims in suit, ete 

Buffalo, Corry & Pittsburgh road, cose 

Profit and loss, debit balance 


per 
$24,110,625. 74 
554,985.84 
1,018,028.64 
427,419.56 
427,613.53 
1,936,569. 51 

—————— $28 475,242.82 





bonds; $10,000,000 first and $3,200,000 second-mortgage 
bonds on Low Grade Division and $6,220,400 income bonds 
issued under the composition in bankruptcy made several 
years ago. Of the other debt the principal items are 2451,- 


| 376.76 suspended debt payable in income bonds; $451,214.78 | 
| accrued interest, and $1,566,495 coupons on Low Grade Di- | 

Union Pacific and Kansas Pacitic.—The bill reported | 
from the Senate Judiciary Committee, and which was ex-| 


vision bonds paid by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company as 
guarantor and held by that company. All the stocks and 
bonds owned except $30,000 are of the Pittsburgh, Titusville 
& Buffalo road. The cost of the River Division is charged 
at $9,775, 130.23, or $74,054 
$144,315.27, or $20,616 per mile; Sligo Branch, $274,637. 10, 
| or $27,464 per mile, —- of the Low Grade Division, $11,- 
| 502,680.61, or $104,570 per mile; 
| road, $2,413,862.53, or $9,320 per m 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. 

.$1,818,975.02 $2,005,825.88 BD. $186,850.86 

609,516.60 506,216.63 I. 103,299.97 


D. §23.37 R 
D. 8,622.93 25. 
D. $92,697.19 
1. 62,265.48 


P. 


| ¢. 

| Freight : 
Passengers. 

| Express and 

Se 

| Rents, ete...... 


9. 
20. 
37,671.79 
25,916.52 


38,195.16 


34,539.45 ( 


$2,584,777.12 
1,284,843.01 


$1,299,934.11 


' SS 
| Total.........$2,492,079.93 
| Expenses ...... 1,347,108.49 
| Patt + cictein anda 
| Net earnings.$1,144,971.44 
| Gross earn, per 
a 
| Net earn. 
f VOR. ues: ss 
Per cent. of ex- 
penses 


3.6 
4.8 





D. $154,962.67 11.9 
9,979.83 D. 357.90 
5,019.05 D. 598.31 


49,71 I. 4.34 


3.6 
11.9 
8.7 


‘ 9,621.93 
per 
ae 4,420.74 

54.05 


It provides | 


The court, | 


. 23,.420,400.00 | 


The bonded debt consists of $4,000,000 River Division | 


er mile; Plum Creek Branch; | 


~ “rel of the whole | 
ile. 
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The traffic for the year was as follows: 
Train mileage: 1877. 1876. 
Passenger. 456,342 
Freight 1,086,012 
Service... 119,236 


Inc. orDec. P.c. 
I. 23,981 i.i 
27,830 
5,089 





Total... 
Pass. train cars..... 
Freight cars......... 
Passengers carried. . 
Passenger mileage. . 
Tons freight carried. 
Tonnage mileage... 
Average train load: 
Passengers, No. 43.46 4.64 12.0 
Freight, tons........ 98.17 124 1.3 
The chief items of freight were crude oil, coal, iron ore and 
pig iron and lumber. The mileage of empty freight cars 
was 44.93 per cent. of the total mileage. The averages per 
train mile, etc., were as follows, in cents: 
Receipt. 
161.58 


56,900 
b 29,941 
. 1,234,555 

155,846 
. 3,047,637 
. 169,262 
. 4,057,500 


1,752,088 
19,151,937 
968,283 
19,833,405 
2,456,536 
106,609,036 


Chis ont 


Cost. 
89.34 
16.33 

1.54 


Net. 
72.2 

18.13 
3 
3 


Per train mile, all trains,..... 
| Per passenger car mile.... 

Per passenger per mile.... m 

Per freight-car mile 5.50 ‘ 

Per ton per mille ............ me 0.98 5 
| The average rate per ton per mile was 2 cents on the 
| River Division; 1.27 cents on the Low Grade Division, and 
| 3.64 cents on the Sligo Branch. The traffic and earnings 
| were divided as follows : 


Low Grade 
Division. 
464,724 
1,954,382 
44,402,658 
$635,960.17 
304,824.39 
5,781.45 


Sligo 
Branch. 

19,389 

80,084 
633,017 


Division. 
177.477 
17,798,939 
61,573,361 

29,828.53 
$27,540.50 
13,164.23 


| River 
Train mileage ............. 1 

Passenger mileage......... 

| Tonnage mileage..... 

Gross earnings 

Net earnings........ 

Gross earnings per mile... 
Net 4 aati 5,953.53, 2,771.13 

Per cent. of expenses. ... 54.78 52.06 

| Charging each division with itsown debt and its propor- 

| tion of the general debt, it appears that the River Division 

| earned $317,624 above its interest liabilities, while the Low 
Grade Division’s net earnings were $740,106 less than its 

| interest. The result of the year was as follows: 

| Interest on mortgage bonds, etc 

Interest on income bonds..... : 

Spent for new construction, etc ant cASEDNbn6 oe 

Installment on second mortgage, Low Grade Div.... 


$1,161,071.64 
416,600.50 
104,881.90 
100,000.00 
$1, 782,554.04 
1,144,971.44 
‘ chegeesese ese $637,582.60 
Of this $377,000 was made up by income bonds issued 
under the contract for interest and contributions to the con- 
tributing companies, and the balance of $260,582.60 was 
| made up by guaranteed Low Grade Division coupons taken 
| up by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
| Expenses increased owing to lower rates and increased 
renewals, especially of bridge work and masonry. 


| WOE cnevcrvssves 
| Net earnings........ 
| Deficit... . 


| 
| BUFFALO, CORRY & PITTSBU 
The business of this line was as follows : 
1877. 1876. 
71,819 78,737 
1,690,589 


RGH. 


Inc. or Dec. 
Dz. 6,918 
70,572 


68,597 
2,847,169 
$31,817.84 
43,023.76 


Pass. carried...... 
Pass. mileage 
Tons freight ca 
ried Sonase 98,041 
Tonnage mileage. 3,864,323 
Gross earnings. ... $117,210.32 
Expenses 97,111.08 


78,737 
1,761,161 D. 
r- 

“7 166,638 

6,711,492 
$149,028.16 

134, 134.84 


D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
I. 


Dz. 


$11,205.92 
739.93 


Net earnings. $26,099.24 $14,893.32 

Gross earning per 
mile 

Net earnings per 
_ Sear 

Per cent. of exps. 


3,465.75 

606.96 346.34 I. 5. 

77.73 90.01 D. 12.28 13.¢€ 

The decrease in tonnage was chiefly in coal. Large re- 

newals of trestle-timbers and rails are needed to make the 
road safe to work. 


260.62 


Baltimore & Potomac. 


This company owns a line from Baltimore to Washington, 
43 miles, with a branch from Bowie, Md., to Pope’s Creek, 
49 miles, making 92 miles in all. Its entrance into Balti- 
more and connection with the Northern Central are by a 
tunnel and other very costly works, which have made it a 
very ——— road. Itis controlled by the Pennsylvania 
and its bonds are guaranteed by that company and the 
Northern Central. 

The earnings for the year ending Dec. 31 were as follows: 

1876. P.c. 
$722,485.56 10.5 

600,205.09 10.9 


Decrease. 
$76,162.78 
65,670.88 


$10,491.90 
827.85 
114.05 
0.37 


Gross earnings. . 
Expenses. . 





7 8.6 
10.5 
8.6 
0.4 


Net earnings 
ross earn. per mile... 
Net . “ es 
Per cent. of expenses. 
The earnings were divided as follows: 


ae 
we 
25.25 


G 
N 

Earn. pr. P. c. of 
Net orloss. mile. exps. 


$14,088 80.39 
827 117.28 


Earnings. 


Washingt on 
Line $605,799.82 $487,010.63 $118,789.19 


Expenses. 


40,522.96 47,523.58 ~ 7,000.62 








Total . .$646,322.78 $534,534.21 $111,788.57 $7,025 82.70 
Both lines showed a decrease; that on the Washington 
Line was chiefly in passenger earnings, owing to the absence 
in 1877 of the Centennial travel carried in 1876. 
While the total expenses have been largely reduced, the re- 
quirements of the service have been amply met, the motive 
| power and passenger and freight equipment kept up in num- 
bers and condition, all bridges carefully maintained, the 
road bed and superstructure improved, and the mileage of 
track increased by 4,340 feet of new sidings. During the 
year 785 tons of steel rails were laid to replace iron, and 
57,918 cross-ties used in repairs and siding extensions. Of 
the main track between Baltimore and Washington, 29 
miles are now laid with steel. A coal wharf, with a con- 
necting bri crossing the main tracks of the Baltimore & 
Potomac and Northern Central roads, has been erected at the 
north end of the Baltimore tunnel for the purpose of coaling en- 
gines. This will save time and labor and the haul irons Dal 
timore to Washington, where the coaling has been hitherto 
done. It is believed that all damages or causes of litigation 
resulting from the tunnel constructions have been at last 
finally settled. Thorough repairs have been made to all 
bridges on both the Washington and Pope’s Creek lines, and 
upon the Long Bridge, over the Potomac River, south of 
Washington, the span of the south draw entirely renewed 
and lengthened about 50 feet, making the span the same 
length on either side of the pivot, and causing the draw to 
swing much more readily. On account of the high rate of 
s maintained by most of the passenger trains on the 
Washington line it is intended to shortly replace the 
bridges thereon with iron structures. Special reference is 
| made to the good conduct of the company’s employés during 
| the labor troubles of last year, and to the earnest efforts of 
| Superintendent Wilkins to preserve order along the line. 





